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I 

THE  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

Last  May,  Professor  Gonzales  Lodge,  in  an  address  made  to 
the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
called  attention  to  the  reasons  which  practically  limit  the  pre¬ 
paratory  study  of  Latin  to  CiEsar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  Caesar’s 
Commentaries,  he  remarked,  are  written  in  language  that  is 
exceedingly  concrete,  while  the  vocabulary  is  comparatively 
limited.  Cicero,  while  using  a  fuller  vocabulary,  differs  mainly 
from  Caesar  in  the  imaginative  quality  of  his  thought.  Ver- 
giLs  ^neid  gives  to  the  student  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Latin  language  in  pure  poetry,  in  the  figurative  use 
of  words,  and  in  the  actual  coinage  of  new  expressions. 

Therefore,  Professor  Lodge  held  that  the  selection  of  these 
three  authors  for  preparator}^  reading,  while  it  is  partly  based 
upon  tradition,  does,  nevertheless,  involve  a  sound  educational 
principle.  The  young  student  proceeds  gradually  from  the 
limited  and  the  concrete,  by  a  gradual  and  natural  transition, 
to  fulness,  variety,  and  a  certain  idealism.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  make  any  violent  shift  from  the  language  of  one  period  to 
that  of  another.  The  three  writers  mentioned  all  belong  to 
the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature.  Together  they  represent 
the  completeness  of  Latinity  at  its  very  zenith. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lodge  is  right.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration, 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  C£esar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stand  as  the  triviurn  of  preparatory  Latin.  In  another 
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way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  teach  elementary 
Greek  have  an  advantage  so  far  as  the  content  of  the  Greek 
reading  is  concerned.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  is  in  itself  far  more 
interesting  to  any  student  than  are  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 
The  Anabasis  is  easier  reading;  the  sentences  are  simpler; 
and  the  narrative  is  told  with  much  more  grace  and  spirit. 
It  requires  real  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make 
Caesar  attractive  to  any  student.  The  laboriously  involved 
sentences  in  the  indirect  discourse  are  often  very  difficult.  The 
Commentaries  themselves  were  not  written  by  Caesar  as  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  but  rather,  as  M. 
Boutmy  very  cleverly  says,  as  a  “campaign  document”  and  to 
serve  a  temporary  purpose.  In  like  manner,  Homer  appeals 
far  more  to  the  youthful  student  than  Vergil  ever  can.  There 
is  something  primitive  in  the  Iliad,  something  free  and  splen¬ 
did  and  stirring,  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  boy 
who  is  as  yet  too  immature  for  the  more  subtle  and  artificial 
treatment  that  he  finds  in  the  ^neid. 

But  after  all,  while  (as  Professor  Lodge  himself  admits) 
Nepos,  for  example,  has  advantages  as  against  Ciesar,  the  gen¬ 
eral  argument  based  upon  a  certain  homogeneity  in  the  three 
Latin  authors  mentioned,  must  prevail  over  other  considera¬ 
tions;  and  so,  C?esar,  and  Cicero,  and  Vergil  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  hold  their  place,  substantially  undisturbed. 

And  the  strongest  argument  in  their  favor  is  that  which  is 
found  in  the  analysis  of  their  vocabulary.  The  force  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  t’  )Ook  which  has  lately  been  prepared  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lodge  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.* 

In  this  convenient  volume  of  217  pages  there  are  given, 
in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  words  that  are  contained  in  the 
first  four  books  of  Cjesar’s  Bellum  GaUicum,  in  the  six  ora¬ 
tions  of  Cicero  which  are  usually  read  in  schools,  and  in  the 
first  six  books  of  the  JEneid.  The  complete  vocabulary  is 

^  The  vocabulary  of  high  school  Latin,  by  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Professor 
in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Columbia  University  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  New  York  :  Published  by  Teachers  College. 
1907.  217  p.  $1.50. 
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printed  with  such  typographical  distinctions  as  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  words  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in 
Caesar  (one  thousand  in  all),  the  words  which  are  most  often 
or  first  found  in  Cicero  (five  hundred  in  all);  and  finally, 
those  words  (five  hundred  in  all)  which  are  essentially  Ver- 
gilian.  These  words  are  briefly  defined,  and  under  each  title 
there  is  a  note  or  two  as  to  the  number  of  times  which  a 
given  word  occurs  in  the  three  authors,  with  here  and  there 
certain  illustrative  and  necessary  comment. 

This  book  puts  into  the  hands  of  secondary  teachers  a  sure 
means  for  assuring  consistency  and  effectiveness  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  teaching  of  Latin.  “They  are,”  as  Professor  Lodge  says  in 
his  preface,  “the  essential  words  of  the  Latin  language,  .  .  . 
and  the  student  who  has  this  vocabulary  at  his  command  will 
have  the  vocabulary  of  fully  nine-tenths  of  all  the  ordinary 
Latin  that  he  is  likely  to  come  into  contact  with.”  Hence,  if 
during  the  first  of  the  four  years  usually  assigned  to  college 
preparation  in  Latin,  the  learner  shall  master  five  hundred 
words  belonging  to  the  necessary  vocabulary  of  Caesar,  during 
the  second  year  five  hundred  more,  and,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  the  thousand  that  remain,  divided  equally,  he 
will  be  qualified  in  this  part  of  his  subject  to  master  with 
reasonable  ease  any  passage  of  ordinary  Latin  that  may  be 
set  him. 

The  tendency  in  all  language-teaching,  and  especially  in  the 
teaching  of  the  classics,  is  today  in  the  direction  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  simplification.  In  the  sphere  of  Latin  syntax,  this  has 
been  achieved  in  Professor  Bennett’s  admirably  condensed 
grammar  which  has  now  been  tried  and  tested  for  thirteen 
years,  and  it  is  admirably  exemplified  in  Professor  Hale’s  re¬ 
cently  published  First  Latin  book,^  which  is  based  upon  the 
usage  of  Caesar  only.  Professor  Hale’s  little  volume  is  a  model 
of  educational  good  sense,  and  as  its  author  says,  “has  been 
made  in  the  classroom.”  We  can  not  forbear  quoting  a  bit 
from  Professor  Hale’s  interesting  preface. 

“Let  us  suppose  that  we  could  command  the  services  of 

*  A  first  Latin  book,  by  William  Gardner  Hale.  Chicago  and  Boston  : 
Atkinson  ,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  igo8. 
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some  ancient  Roman  teacher.  What  would  he,  if  a  good  and 
practical  teacher,  think  of  on  his  own  account?  A  beginning 
with  easy  words,  standing  for  familiar  ideas,  connected  with 
home  life.  The  opening  sentences  should  be  simple  and  in¬ 
teresting — about  the  dinner,  good  or  bad,  the  servants,  the 
boy  and  girl  friends,  and  the  like.  A  fruitful  topic,  next, 
would  be  the  school,  with  its  work  and  play.  In  time  the 
sentences  would  group  themselves  into  paragraphs  and  the 
paragraphs  into  stories.  .  .  .  setting  the  Roman  before  the 
student  as  a  living  being  belonging  to  a  living  people.  Then 
the  story  would  become  a  ‘serial’  from  lesson  to  lesson,  still 
remaining  natural  and  interesting,  and  thus  easy  to  read  and  to 
remember.” 

Now  that  so  much  has  been  done  to  simplify  the  preliminary 
study  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  the  way  is  made 
plain  for  a  still  further  unification  and  simplification  in  the  work 
of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
the  colleges  and  universities  should  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  existence  of  books  like  that  of  Professor  Lodge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  Professor  Bennett  on  the  other,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  unifomi  system  of  requirements  for  Latin  en¬ 
trance  work.  These  requirements  need  not  be  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical  in  each  college.  Room  is  afforded  for  much  flexibility, 
while  still  making  it  possible  for  any  school  to  ignore  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  or  that  student  is  preparing  for  Harvard  or 
Columbia,  or  Yale  or  Princeton,  and  to  give  them  all  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  training;  since  a  training  can  be  obtained  that 
will  fit  every  boy  and  girl  for  the  examinations  at  any  of  our 
leading  universities.  In  other  words,  a  very  slight  modification 
of  the  entrance  requirements  as  stated  in  the  different 
catalogs,  would  enable  the  schools  to  teach,  not  specific  bits  of 
Latin,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  flounder  about  aimlessly  with 
a  view  to  “sight  translations”;  but  to  do  that  which  every 
school  ought  to  do,  and  this  is  to  teach  Latin  itself.  All 
practical  Latin  teachers  know  that  where  the  requirements  in¬ 
volve  certain  definite  parts  of  authors,  seven-tenths  of  the 
students  memorize  these  selections  without  really  understand¬ 
ing  them.  Given  a  key-word,  they  can  write  out  in  examina- 
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tion  almost  any  passage  which  has  formed  part  of  their  read¬ 
ing;  while  in  the  presence  of  a  bit  of  unfamiliar  Latin,  they  are 
as  helpless  as  a  wounded  bird  in  the  presence  of  a  snake. 
Hereafter,  a  judicious  combination  of  required  reading,  to  be 
studied  very  carefully  for  its  syntax  and  its  allusions,  with 
exercises  in  sight  reading  taken  from  authors  of  the  Golden 
Age,  ought  to  give  a  sufficient  discipline  in  forms,  inflections, 
and  in  syntax,  together  with  a  freedom  and  sense  of  ease  in 
non-reqiiired  reading. 

Therefore,  in  the  future,  the  ideal  college  requirement  in 
Latin  would  be  based  upon  the  mastery  of  the  two  thousand 
words  contained  in  Professor  Lodge’s  book  as  occurring  five 
times  or  more  in  Caesar,  supplemented  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  grammatical  work,  including  prosody,  composi¬ 
tion,  a  careful  study  of  some  prescribed  portion  of 
Latin  literature — not  too  long — and  the  translation  of  a 
passage  of  moderate  difficulty  to  be  rendered  into  English  at 
sight.  In  this  last  test,  the  student  should  be  furnished  with 
the  meaning  of  all  words  not  included  in  the  prescribed  list 
of  two  thousand.  The  more  one  reflects  upon  this  matter,  the 
more  deeply  he  will  be  convinced  that  it  represents  sound 
educational  doctrine.  That  it  will  be  extended  to  the  Greek 
is.  a  matter  of  certainty  in  view  of  action  lately  taken  by  the 
American  Philological  Association. 

Teachers  of  the  modern  languages  might  very  well  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  principle  involved  might  not  also  be  applied 
to  the  preparatory  teaching  of  French  and  German.  The 
only  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  the 
modern  language  teachers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  sort  of 
reading  which  they  desire  their  students  to  pursue.  Some 
colleges  require  almost  anything  that  is  French  or  German, 
while  others  have  an  unreasonable  preference  for  ‘‘books  of 
the  day.”  Indeed,  the  passages  in  French  and  German  which 
are  sometimes  set  for  translation,  show  a  strangely  grotesque 
conception  of  what  the  average  student  ought  to  know.  The 
present  writer  recalls  a  passage  given  not  long  ago  by  a  board 
of  examiners  which  would  probably  not  have  been  translated 
correctly  nor  even  comprehended  by  a  cultivated  Frenchman. 
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It  was  from  Victor  Hugo  and  was  full  of  the  most  technical 
terms.  Moreover,  Hugo  himself  had  misunderstood  the  true 
meaning  of  certain  of  these  terms,  so  that  this  whole  passage 
was  a  caliginous  absurdity.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
professor  of  English  in  France  who  should  ask  a  boy  to  trans¬ 
late  offhand  a  bit  taken  from  Kipling’s  Ship  that  found  her¬ 
self  or  from  McAndreiv’s  hymn? 

Teachers  of  French  and  German  should  consider  how  much 
they  have  to  gain  by  coming  to  some  agreement  that  will  make 
the  preparation  of  a  vocabulary  like  this  one  of  Professor 
Lodge’s  a  possibility  for  them.  If  they  could  all  unite  upon  a 
group  of  standard  authors,  the  problem  would  be  solved  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Reform  in  this  matter  is  certain  to  come 
before  very  long,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  not  only  unify 
all  the  language  teaching  that  is  done  in  American  secondary 
schools,  but  it  will  be  an  immense  relief  to  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  and  will  put  the  whole  structure  of  our  elementary  lin¬ 
guistics  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck  . 
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TEACHING  THE  MOTEIER  TONGUE  IN  FRANCE" 

In  so  far  as  ideals  can  be  transported  from  one  literature  to 
another,  we  may  say  that  the  ideal  of  prose-structure  in  modern 
European  languages  is  directly  derived  from  Greek  models; 
the  teaching  of  rhetoric  or  composition  transmitted  to  us 
thru  medieval  times  is,  at  any  rate,  derived  historically 
from  the  teaching  of  Greek  rhetoric;  and  we  must  trace  it,  in 
the  briefest  outline,  from  its  origin. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Greek  rhetoric  had  primarily 
in  view  a  technical  object;  it  was  the  object  of  the  orator 
to  win  a  case  in  the  law  courts  or  to  convince  an  assembly; 
he  was  addressing  a  particular  audience  with  a  definite  aim. 
He  had  his  facts  to  start  with ;  he  had  ( i )  to  consider  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  his  case;  (2)  to  arrange  those  arguments; 
and  (3)  to  clothe  them  in  suitable  language.  What  was  true 
of  forensic  oratory  was  also  true  of  other  forms  of  oratory — 
the  orator  speaks  with  a  definite  object  in  view. 

In  accordance  with  the  classification  of  Aristotle  there  were 
thus  three  main  elements  in  rhetoric:  (i)  invention,  or  the 
discovery  of  arguments;  (2)  arrangement,  or  disposition  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  possession  of  the  orator;  (3) 
diction,  or  the  choice  of  words.  But  the  name  rhetoric  was 
soon  extended  to  the  teaching  not  only  of  oratory  but  of  com¬ 
position  in  various  kinds,  and  in  Rome  it  became  the  chief 
subject  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  most  elaborate  classical 
treatise  on  the  subject,  Quintilian’s  Institutes  of  oratory,  is 
essentially  a  book  for  the  schoolmaster ;  the  author  is  as  much 
preoccupied  with  problems  of  teaching  as  with  problems  of 
criticism.  The  methods  of  the  Greeks,  transmitted  thru  Ro¬ 
man  writers,  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  especially  Hermogenes 

‘A  chapter  from  The  writing  of  English,  by  P.  J.  Hartog.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1907. 
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and  Aphthonius  (who  wrote  in  Greek),  were  those  practised 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  rhetoric  formed  with  grammar  and 
logic  or  dialectic  the  trivium  or  first  part  of  the  medieval  course 
in  Arts. 

In  the  development  of  rhetoric  there  is  one  feature  to  be 
noticed,  of  fundamental  importance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  schoolmaster.  The  first  examples  of  rhetoric  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  speeches  written  with  a  definite  object  and 
for  a  definite  audience,  and  the  “  rules  ”  of  rhetoric  were  de¬ 
rived  in  true  scientific  fashion  from  the  study  of  the  great 
orations  which  preceded  the  formation  of  a  conscious  art. 
But  as  the  subject  was  developed  in  the  schools  these  rules 
were  applied  to  almost  every  form  of  prose  composition.^  The 
fable;  the  argurnentiim,  or  invented  story;  the  historical  nar¬ 
rative;  the  critical  discussion  of  the  credibility  of  a  narrative, 
with  arguments  for  and  against;  the  panegyric  of  a  famous 
man  or  denunciation  of  a  wicked  one;  the  comparison  of  char¬ 
acters,  good  and  bad;  the  commonplace  (generally  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  vice,  as  illustrated  in  a  particular  type  of  man,  e.g., 
“a  poor  gamester,”  “a  licentious  old  man”);  the  essay,  or 
thesis,  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  things,  e.g.,  “  whether 
a  country  or  city  life  is  more  desirable,”  “  whether  the  merit 
of  a  lawyer  or  a  soldier  is  the  greater  ”  ;  the  essay  without  com¬ 
parisons  (suasoria),  e.g.,  “whether  a  man  ought  to  marry,” 
“  whether  political  offices  should  be  sought  ” ;  the  discussion 
as  to  causes,  e.g.,  “why  Cupid  was  thought  to  be  a  boy”; 
the  praise  or  censure  of  laws:  such  are  the  various  exercises 
enumerated  by  Quintilian.  He  ends  his  chapter  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  best  form  to  be  used  on  speeches  modeled  on 
those  of  public  life. 

Now  it  is  evident,  first,  that  these  exercises,  from  their  nature, 
must  have  been  for  the  most  part  remote  from  the  experience 
of  the  Roman  schoolboy ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  were  written 

*  See  Quintilian,  Institutes,  translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  (Bell,  re¬ 
published  1903),  II,  c.  iv.  Quintilian  is  not  only  important  as  an  early 
inspirer  of  education ;  his  influence  constantly  exerted  itself  afresh,  in 
France  no  less  than  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  See  on  this  point 
W.  H.  Woodward’s  Education  during  the  Renaissance  (Cambridge,  1906), 
P«  9»  37>  and  passim. 
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for  no  particular  object  and  with  no  particular  audience  in 
view.  The  chief  textbook  of  rhetoric  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
the  Progymnasimta  of  Aphthonius,  originally  a  slender  vol¬ 
ume,  which  gradually  increased  in  bulk  with  the  exercises 
added  to  it  by  successive  editors.  The  method  of  dealing  with 
the  various  forms  of  exercise  was  more  systematic  than  that 
of  Quintilian.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  elements  of  a  narration 
are  enumerated  as  six  in  number :  the  person  acting,  the  action 
accomplished,  the  time,  place,  cause,  and  mode  of  the  action; 
while  the  qualities  of  a  good  narration  are  set  down  as  four: 
clearness,  brevity,  probability,  proper  choice  of  words. 

This  is  all  excellent  in  its  way — obviously  helpful  to  sys¬ 
tematic  thinking — but,  alas,  for  the  subjects  of  the  exercise! 
In  one  late  Italian  edition  of  Aphthonius  the  subject  chosen 
for  a  narrative  is  the  amours  of  Venus  and  Mars  ;  ^  and  the 
narrative  is  told  four  times  over  in  different  ways  to  illustrate 
especially  the  four  qualities  set  forth  above.  Of  all  the  exer¬ 
cises  practised,  that  which  came  most  into  vogue  was  the 
intolerable  chria,  developed  from  a  very  simple  exercise  in 
the  time  of  Quintilian  to  one  of  inordinate  length.  The  chria 
was  what  we  should  now  call  an  “  essay  ”  on  the  saying,  or 
action,  of  a  famous  personage :  c.g.,  “Plato  used  to  say  that 
the  branches  of  virtue  were  produced  from  sweat  and  labor”; 
or  “  Pythagoras,  when  asked  how  long  was  the  life  of  a  man, 
after  looking  at  himself  for  a  moment,  hid  himself,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  life  was  to  be  measured  by  a  glance  ” ;  or  “  Diogenes, 
perceiving  a  licentious  youth,  struck  his  teacher,  adding,  ‘  Why 
do  you  teach  such  things?  ’  ” 

The  usual  treatment  was  somewhat  as  follows: — First  the 
author  of  the  saying  was  eulogized ;  then  his  words  were  para¬ 
phrased  and  developed,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  Next 
the  truth  of  the  thought  was  established  both  positively  and 
negatively,  in  the  latter  case  by  pointing  out  what  results  would 
follow  if  it  were  not  true.  Then  came  a  comparison,  an  ex¬ 
ample  drawn  from  history,  confirmatory  quotations  from 

*  Essercitii  di  Aftonio  Sofista  tirati  in  lingua  regolata  Italiana  da  Oratio 
Toscanella.  Aggiuntovi  per  tutto  dal  medesimo  essempi  chiarissimi  (Y tnice, 
1578),  p.  27-28. 
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standard  authors,  and  finally  a  conclusion,  which  often  took 
the  form  of  an  exhortation.* 

The  sententia  was  an  essay  on  a  somewhat  similar  model, 
the  saying  in  this  case,  however,  being  quoted  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  author. 

Carried  down  from  school  to  school  thru  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  subjects  of  the  exercises  becoming  more  and 
more  remote  from  the  minds  of  teachers  and  taught,  the  study 
of  rhetoric  lapsed,  deservedly  lapsed,  into  unimportance  be¬ 
fore  the  growing  and  living  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.®  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  rhetoric  barely  found 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  as  an  “  extra  subject  ”  in  the  schools 
of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  revived  gradually  during  the 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  Ramus,  that  famous 
Professor  of  the  College  de  France  and  educational  revolu¬ 
tionary,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
tells  us  that,  after  the  years  of  study  devoted  to  grammar  and 
rhetoric  were  over,  the  teachers,  with  threats  on  their  lips 
and  cane  in  hand,  forbade  their  pupils  to  read  the  poets  or 
orators.® 

The  intellectual  movement  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  brought  with  it  everywhere  a  renewed  admiration 
for  the  literary  models  and  teaching  methods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  mother  tongues  not  easy 
to  reconcile.^ 

*  See  A.  S.  Wilkins:  Roman  education,  1905,  p.  78;  Prof.  Wilkins  has 
here  almost  exactly  the  translation  of  Aphthonius  himself. 

®  See  C.  Thurot,  De  C organisation  de  I’enseignement  dans  I’Universite 
de  Paris  au  moyen  age,  1850,  p.  78.  M.  B.  Haureau  (in  the  Journal  des 
savants  for  1891,  p.  502)  regards  the  decadence  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
France  as  dating  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  “In  the  twelfth 
century,”  says  Dr.  Rashdall  (The  universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Vol.  I,  p.  67),  “the  revived  classicism  .  .  .  was  simply  crowded  out 
in  the  conflict  of  studies.” 

*  De  studiis  philosophiae  et  eloquentiae  conjungendis  (1546),  quoted  by 
A.  F.  Thery,  in  his  Histoire  de  I’education  en  France  depuis  le  cinquieme 
sihle  jusqu’d  nos  jours,  1858,  Vol.  II,  p.  24-5.  See  also  an  interesting 
passage  with  regard  to  the  reform  in  this  matter  which  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Ramus’s  Avertissements  sur  la  reformation  de  I’Uni- 
versitt  de  Paris,  au  Roy,  1562,  reprinted  in  the  Archives  curieuses  de 
Vhistoire  de  France,  by  L.  Cimber  et  F.  Danjou,  i*"®  serie,  t.  v,  p.  148 
(Paris,  183s). 

^  My  friend  Professor  Tout  points  out  that  the  classical  erudition  which 
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While  national  literatures  were  bursting  into  fresh  life  in 
the  outer  world,  the  literary  theories  of  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian  and  the  literary  exercises  of  their  Greek  peda¬ 
gogic  successors  were  revived  and  practised  with  diligent 
ardor  in  the  schools,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France  and 
Germany. 

By  the  Cambridge  statutes  of  1549,  the  lecture  on  Terence 
was  replaced  by  one  on  rhetoric,  and  the  trivium  was  com¬ 
pletely  recast.  The  statutes  directed  the  Professor  to  use  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Hermogenes.® 
Under  Elizabeth  the  place  previously  occupied  by  mathematics 
was  “  engrossed  by  rhetoric,  and  .  .  .  altho  the  lecturer  was 
enjoined  to  deliver  his  discourses  in  the  vernacular,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  was  purely  traditional,”  ®  that  is,  dealt 
purely  with  classics.  By  the  Oxford  Statutes  of  1636,  the 
lecturer  in  rhetoric  was  “  twice  every  week,  that  is  to  say, 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  also  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  publicly  to  explain  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quin¬ 
tilian,  or  Hermogenes,  and  to  raise  such  comparisons  among 
them,  as  out  of  them  to  reduce  the  precepts  of  the  art  to  a 
single  body.” 

Two  of  the  chief  English  educational  reformers,  Mulcaster 
in  1582  and  Brinsley  thirty  years  later,  it  is  true,  advocated 
the  cultivation  of  the  mother  tongue  at  least  on  equal  terms 
with  Latin.  Brinsley,  in  his  Ludns  literarius:  or,  The  Grammar 

was  one  result  of  the  revival  of  letters  itself  tended  indirectly  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  for  scientific  and  learned  works.  It  brought  into 
discredit  the  living  and  flexible  Latin  which  had  been  in  common  use  by 
all  European  scholars  thruout  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  set  in  its  place  a  Neo-Ciceronian 
Latinity  unsuited  to  the  expression  of  new  ideas  and  only  to  be  handled 
with  ease  by  a  few  exceptional  men  like  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Thus  the  limitations  of  “classical”  Latin  must  be  counted  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  abandonment  of  Latin  as  an  international  medium  of  scholarly 
intercourse,  tho  even  more  powerful  factors  contributed  to  the  same  end. 
See  also  on  this  point  M.  F.  Brunot,  in  Petit  de  Julleville’s  Histoire  de  la 
langue  et  de  la  litterature  franqaises,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  641. 

*  The  University  of  Cambridge  from  .  .  .  1535  to  the  accession  of  Charles 
I,  by  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  p.  iii. 

*  See  Mullinger,  loc.  cit.,  p.  401-403. 

Oxford  University  statutes,  translated  by  G.  R.  M.  Ward,  1845,  i,  20. 

”  R.  H.  Quick’s  Educational  reformers,  second  edition,  p.  534. 
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schoole  (ist  ed.,  1612),  makes  indeed  quaint  suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  English  on  the  model  of  Latin.  Nothing  could 
be  more  curious  or  comic  than  the  simple  Ciceronian 
letters  in  English  which  Brinsley  gives  as  models  for  his 
pupils. 

But  the  precept  of  the  English  reformers,  like  that  of  their 
German  colleagues  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ratke  and 
Comenius,  was  unsupported  by  example.  The  teaching  of 
rhetoric  in  England,  out  of  touch  with  the  great  Elizabethan 
movement  of  literature  (a  movement,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
chiefly  poetic),  and  animated  by  no  breath  of  teaching  genius, 
was  doomed  to  failure.  How  empty  it  had  become  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  know  from  the  scorn  that 
Locke  pours  on  it  in  his  Essay,  published  in  1690,  and  in  his 
Thoughts  concerning  education,  published  in  1693. 

In  the  Essay  he  denounces  it  as  an  art  that  serves  only  to 
“  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and  thereby  mis¬ 
lead  the  judgment  ”  (an  inheritance  from  its  origin  in  the 
Greek  Law  Courts,  hard  indeed  to  get  rid  of),  altho  he  admits 
that  it  includes  “  order  and  clearness.’’ 

In  the  Thoughts,  changing  his  mood,  it  is  on  the  utter 
futility  of  the  teaching  as  a  means  of  education  that  he  dwells, 
and  on  the  poverty-stricken  use  of  the  English  tongue  by 
English  people.  He  points  to  the  example  of  neighbors  who 
have  “  not  thought  it  beneath  the  publick  care  to  promote  and 
reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language,”  and  among 
whom  there  is  “  a  great  ambition  and  emulation  of  writing 
correctly.”  Lie  attributes  the  spread  of  French,  which,  but  a 
few  reigns  before,  was  “  one  of  the  worst  languages,  possibly, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,”  to  the  new  movement  in  France, 
and  finally  he  points  out,  as  Rollin  was  to  do  later  to  more 
purpose,  that  the  supposed  imitation  of  classical  methods  was 
no  real  imitation  at  all,  since  the  Romans  daily  exercised  them¬ 
selves  in  their  mother  tongue,  while  the  Greeks  were  “  yet  more 
nice  in  the  use  of  theirs.”  His  suggestions  for  reform  were 
admirable,  but  his  adverse  criticisms  alone  seem  to  have  been 
effective.  In  1712,  Steele  tells  us  that  the  LFniversities  had 
Essay  on  the  human  understanding,  Book  III,  chap,  x,  §  34. 
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grown  “  dumb  in  the  study  of  eloquence.”  From  the  con¬ 
text  Steele  obviously  refers  to  spoken  eloquence  rather  than 
written,  but  the  study  of  the  two  went  hand  in  hand.  Public 
discussions  and  dissertations  no  doubt  continued  for  a  time 
to  afford  opportunity  for  exercise  in  Latin  composition,  but 
the  traditional  teaching  of  rhetoric  became  extinct,  and  Latin 
composition  has  actually  come  to  mean  translation  from  Eng¬ 
lish  into  Latin.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  mark  the 
decay  and  death  of  the  traditional  teaching  of  rhetoric  in 
England. 

In  France,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  very  different,  different  in  the  schools,  different 
among  men  of  letters.  Whereas  in  England  the  masters  taught 
“as  if  the  names  of  the  figures  that  embellished  the  discourses 
of  those  who  understood  the  art  of  speaking  were  the  very 
art  and  skill  of  speaking  well,”  the  French  had  come  to  lay 
stress  on  the  larger  and  more  essential  of  the  constituents  of 
style  differentiated  in  the  classical  treatises;  on  invention,  the 
discovery  (and  choice)  of  materials,  and  on  disposition,  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  those  materials,  rather  than  on  diction, 
the  choice  of  words.  “  Let  it  not  be  said,”  writes  Pascal  in 
a  famous  passage,  “  that  I  have  said  nothing  new ;  the  order 
of  my  matter  is  new.  At  tennis  the  two  sides  play  with  the 
same  ball,  but  one  places  it  better.  ...  As  if  the  same 
thoughts  did  not  form  a  different  body  by  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  discourse  just  as  the  same  words  form  different 
thoughts  by  being  differently  arranged.”  The  credit  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  French  alone.  The  Ratio  et  institutio 
stiidioriim,  issued  by  the  Jesuits  in  1599,  under  the  general¬ 
ship  of  an  Italian,  Aquaviva,  infused  new  life  into  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric  by  the  variety  of  the  literary  exercises  and  the 
thoroness  of  literary  criticism  which  it  prescribed  for  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools.^® 

Spectator,  September  15,  1712.  I  owe  this  reference  to  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  whose  important  article  on  “Rhetoric”  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  ninth  edition,  should  be  consulted  for  the  history  of  the 
subject. 

Locke,  Thoughts,  §  189. 

”  Pensees,  ed.  E.  Havet,  fourth  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  99. 

**  Cf.  G.  Compayre,  Histoire  critique  des  doctrines  de  V^ducation  en 
France  (Hachette,  1879),  Vol.  I,  p.  193;  Vol.  II,  p.  418-19,  and  passim. 
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This  systematic  teaching  was,  it  is  true,  almost  entirely 
in  Latin  and  dealt  only  with  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Jesuits 
used  the  mother  tongue  in  their  schools  as  a  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  classics,  and  they  used  it  to  the  minimum  extent;  in 
France,  as  elsewhere,  they  regarded  the  national  literature 
as  full  of  danger.  But  it  was  mainly  their  pupils,  Descartes 
and  Bossuet,^”  Corneille  and  Moliere,  and  later,  Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  who  brought  into  French  the  “  lucid 
order  ”  and  perfection  of  form  learnt  from  a  study  and  prac¬ 
tise  of  Greek  and  Latin  inspired  by  the  Ratio  stndiorum. 
In  the  rival  congregation  of  the  Oratory,^^  which  produced 
Malebranche  and  Massillon,  French  was  used  much  more 
freely;  and  in  the  famous  but  short-lived  schools  of  Port 
Royal  (1643-60),  associated  with  the  names  of  Pascal,  Nicole, 
and  Arnauld,  the  schools  of  which  Racine  was  a  pupil,  it 
became  the  definite  object  to  teach  the  mother  tongue  before 
Latin  and  for  its  own  sake,*^  The  secondary  schools  of  the 
University,  which  belonged  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  kept,  like 
the  Jesuit  schools,  to  Latin.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Hersan  and  his  celebrated  pupil, 
Rollin,  le  bon  RolUn,  introduced  “  French  rhetoric  ”  into  the 
official  schools  of  the  University  of  Paris.  “  Port  Royal,”  says 
Sainte-Beuve,^*  “  penetrated  into  the  University  thru  Rollin.” 

Bossuet,  writing,  about  the  year  1670,  on  the  style  of  the  orator,  says : 
“J’ai  peu  lu  de  livres  fran^ois;  et  ce  que  j’ai  appris  du  style  en  ce  second 
sens,  je  le  tiens  des  livres  latins,  et  un  peu  des  Grecs;  de  Platon,  d’Isocrate, 
.  .  .  de  Demosthene,  ...  ;  de  Ciceron  .  .  .  Les  poetes  aussi  sont  de 
grand  secours.  Je  ne  connois  que  Virgile,  et  un  peu  Homere.”  {Sur  le 
style  et  la  lecture  des  hrivahis  et  des  peres  de  reglise  pour  former  un, 
orateur.  CEuvres,  ed.  F.  Lachat  (1862-6),  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  108  et  seq.  Re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Compayre,  Histoire  critique  .  .  .  de  I’education  en  France, 
Vol.  I,  p.  318. 

**  Cf.  Paul  Lallemand,  Histoire  de  I’Mucation  dans  Vancien  Oratoire  de 
France  (Thorin,  1888). 

**  Cf.  F.  Cadet,  Port  Royal  education,  trans.  by  A.  D.  Jones  (Sonnen- 
schein,  1898),  p.  154  et  scq. 

**  Cf.  Lantoine,  Histoire  de  V enseignement  secondaire  au  17®  et  au  debut 
du  18®  siMe,  1874.  p.  212.  Gaullyer,  regent  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  du 
Plessis,  also  claimed  to  have  anticipated  Rollin  in  this  respect. 

**  Port  Royal,  fifth  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  51 1.  M.  Greard,  in  his  Education 
et  instruction:  Enseignement  secondaire,  Vol.  II,  p.  27  (1889),  relying  on  a 
passage  in  the  Traite  des  etudes  (Discours  preliminaire,  II,  iii,  Obs'erva- 
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In  1719  Rollin,  in  the  course  of  an  official  Latin  address, 
presented  to  the  Regent  on  behalf  of  his  University,  demanded 
that  the  teaching  of  French  as  a  classical  language  (which  he 
had  himself  practised  at  the  College  du  Plessis)  should  be 
introduced  officially  into  the  public  schools. 

Rollin,  while  an  advocate  for  the  teaching  of  style,  is  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Bacon,  of  Comenius,  and  of  Port  Royal. 
“To  value  things,”  he  writes,  “rather  than  words;  to  prefer 
thoughts  to  the  ornament  of  thought;  to  find  in  sound  judg¬ 
ment  a  safeguard  against  the  dangerous  sweetness  of  that 
polished  style  which  pleases  youth  only  because  it  has  the 
lightness  of  youth  .  .  .  these  are  the  impressions  which  we 
endeavor  to  instil  from  the  earliest  childhood,  so  that  the 
mind  may  seem  to  owe  only  to  itself  what  comes  from  a 
fortunate  habit,  and  may  be  fitted  for  every  kind  of  work 
to  which  we  destine  it  in  the  future.”  By  a  curious  incon¬ 
sistency,  Rollin,  in  the  context,  lays  more  stress  on  grace  of 
mind  than  on  solidity. 

In  1726,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Trait e  dcs  etudes,  Rollin 
laid  down  the  lines  on  which  French  should  be  studied,  and 
recommended  certain  authors  as  classical. In  1728,  Buffier, 
a  Jesuit,  following  suit,  published  a  French  rhetoric.*^  We 
shall  see  later  how  the  teaching  methods  of  the  Jesuits  and  of 
Rollin  are  practised  in  France  at  the  present  day. 

Turning  from  the  schools  to  the  writers  themselves,  we 

tions  particulieres),  points  out  that  Rollin’s  general  plan  was  not  a  new 
one,  but  a  summary  of  the  practise  of  the  University.  As  far  as  French 
teaching  was  concerned,  Rollin  claims  novelty,  and  his  services  as  an  inno¬ 
vator  are  recognized.  The  most  complete  account  of  Rollin  and  his  work 
is  given  by  M.  H.  Ferte  in  his  Rollin,  sa  vie,  ses  oeuvres,  et  Vuniversite  de 
son  temps  (Hachette,  1902;  out  of  print). 

”  Cf.  Lantoine,  loc.  cit.,  p.  245-6. 

”  Traite  des  etudes.  Book  II,  chap.  i. 

^  Buffier,  Suite  de  la  grammaire  frangoise,  ou  Traite  philosophique  et 
pratique  d’ eloquence ;  republished  in  1732  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  entitled  Cours  de 
Sciences  (sic),  etc.  How  far  Buffier’s  methods  were  used  in  Jesuit  schools 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Father  C.  Daniel,  S.  J.,  in  his  Les  Jesuites  instituteurs 
de  la  jeunesse  frangaise  au  17®  et  au  18®  siecles  (1880)  and  Father  R. 
Schwickerath,  S.  J.,  in  his  Jesuit  education  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1903),  contest 
Compayre’s  account  of  Jesuit  views  on  this  point. 
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find  a  difference  between  France  and  England,  not  less  sig¬ 
nificant  in  regard  to  the  question  in  hand.  From  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  onward  France  has  possest  a  series  of  great 
writers  uniting  critical  with  creative  genius,  the  essential  for 
the  formation  of  a  true  school  of  prose.  The  rise  of  the  French 
Academy,  incorporated  in  1635,  has  been  quoted  as  a  proof 
that  this  union  of  powers  is  a  national  characteristic;  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  authority,  in  spite  of  the  perils  of  the 
official  spirit  in  literature,  afford  evidence  of  the  fact  more 
conclusive  still. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  action  that  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  authority,  originality,  and  critical  power  must  have 
exercised  on  the  hierarchic  mind  of  the  French  schoolmaster 
and  indirectly  on  his  pupils.  Moreover,  putting  the  institu¬ 
tion  itself  aside,  we  find  that  three  of  its  members  who  con¬ 
tributed  largely  towards  the  creation  of  modern  French  prose, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and  La  Bruyere,  were  themselves  teachers, 
and  deeply  influenced  in  their  writing  by  the  temperament  of 
the  teacher.  Fenelon  in  his  Letter  to  M.  Dacier  of  1714,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  Letter  to  the  Academy,  proposed  that  the 
dictionary  of  that  body  should  be  followed  by  a  rhetoric  and 
a  poetic,  among  other  works. The  pre-occupation  of  teach¬ 
ing  constantly  recurs  in  the  great  French  writers.  What, 
indeed,  to  go  back  in  history  for  some  years,  could  be  more 
significant  than  the  fact  that  Racine’s  greatest  masterpieces, 
Esther  and  Athalie,  were  written  for  the  pupils  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon’s  school  at  St.  Cyr? 

In  the  great  period  of  English  literature,  the  period  of 
Shakspere  and  of  Milton,  we  have  nothing  analogous.  The 
critical  school  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope  follows  that  of  the 
French.  “  By  the  enhancement,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “  of 
form,  definition,  finish,  and  the  other  characteristic  virtues, 
classicism  [transmitted  by  France]  did  us  immortal  service. 
For  these  are  the  qualities  which  the  English  have  not  got 

**  M.  G.  Lanson,  in  his  Principes  de  composition  ct  de  style,  quotes  Mon- 
tagne  and  Fenelon  as  the  two  writers  who  have  lost  nothing  by  being 
unmethodical ;  but  points  out  how  admirably  Fenelon  in  his  Letter  ap¬ 
preciates  the  necessity  for  order  in  writing. 
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naturally,  but  which  they  have  always  shown  themselves  ready 
to  learn.”  The  readiness  to  learn  displayed  in  our  literature 
was  not  displayed  in  our  schools.  In  Milton’s  theoretical 
Tractate,  which  might  perhaps  be  brought  forward  here,  we 
find  a  training  in  the  art  of  writing  English  relegated  to  that 
distant  point  in  a  youth’s  education,  placed  by  Milton  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  is  “  fraught  with  an  universal 
insight  into  things.” 

The  currents  of  literary  teaching  and  of  literature  formed 
in  France  one  stream.  The  teaching  divided  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  must  have  become  pedantic  and  stagnant.  It  did  so,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  England. 

How  far  was  Rollin  successful  in  actually  spreading  the 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  official  schools?  how 
far  was  such  teaching  introduced  into  the  rival  schools  of 
the  Jesuits?  That  Buffier  should  have  been  permitted  to 
publish  his  book,  obviously  intended  for  schools,  showed  that 
Jesuit  policy  was  changing,  but  the  change  could  not  have 
progressed  far.  The  scanty  treatment  of  the  mother  tongue 
originally  prescribed  by  the  Ratio  studiorum  remained  un¬ 
altered  until  its  revision  in  1832.  That  a  real  beginning  had 
been  made  in  the  University  of  Paris  by  1750  is  shown  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  D’Alembert,  who,  in  his  scathing 
denunciation  in  the  Encyclopedic  of  the  teaching  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  mentions  the  fact,  and  has  a  good  word  to 
say  for  Rollin.  D’Alembert  says  nothing  of  such  teaching 
in  other  schools. 

But  there  is  testimony  with  regard  both  to  the  Jesuits  and 
the  University  of  another  and  more  detailed  kind.  The  long 
and  bitter  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and  their  rivals,  aca¬ 
demic,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  was  ended  in  1762,  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Rollin’s  death,  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Society  from  France.  It  became  necessary  to  reor¬ 
ganize  their  schools,  and  Rolland  d’Erceville,  Guyton  de 

**  Professor  Oliver  Elton,  The  Augustan  ages,  p.  322. 

**  In  the  article  College.  The  denunciation  was  repeated  by  Diderot  in 
his  Plan  d’une  universite  pour  le  gouvernement  de  Russie,  written  about 
*775  (OEuvres  completes,  ed.  J.  Assezat,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  435). 
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Morveau,  and  La  Chalotais,  in  three  famous  reports  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Parliaments  of  Paris,  Dijon,  and  Rennes,  re¬ 
spectively,  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  liberal  educational  reform 
of  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  forcibly  indorsed  the  views 
of  Port  Royal  and  of  Rollin,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue 
universally. 

The  report  of  Rolland  is  especially  valuable  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  for  it  summarizes  memoirs  on  the 
subject  prepared  by  the  various  universities  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Paris  Parliament,  viz.,  Paris,  Rheims,  Bourges, 
Poitiers,  and  Orleans,  in  obedience  to  an  order  issued  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1762.®^  Rolland  tells  us  that  the  educational  policy 
of  all  these  universities  was  practically  the  same,  and  that  for 
convenience’s  sake  he  quotes  chiefly  from  the  report  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  To  Rollin’s  treatise  he  refers  as  I’ines- 
timahle  Traite  des  etudes  de  Rollin,  ouvrage  que  I’Universite 
de  Paris  se  fait  gloire  de  reconnoitre  ” 

“  The  University,”  he  says,  “  wishes  the  teachers  to  take 
their  inspiration  from  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  Hermogenes,  and  Longinus,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  should  derive  their  principles  from  those  of  Cicero 
and  Quintilian ;  that  with  the  help  of  these  authors  they  should 
draw  up  a  manual  of  rhetoric  {tin  abrege  de  Rhetorique)  or 
should  adopt  the  v'ork  of  some  author  of  repute.  Until  a 

**  Compte  rendu  aux  chamhres  assemhlees,  par  M.  Rolland,  des  differens 
memoires  envoyes  par  les  universites  sises  dans  le  ressort  de  la  cour,  en 
execution  de  I’arret  des  chambres  assemblces,  du  3  Septembre  1762,  rela- 
tivement  au  plan  d’etude  a  suivre  dans  les  colleges  non  dependans  des  uni¬ 
versites  et  d  la  correspondance  d  etablir  entre  ces  colleges  et  les  universites. 
Du  13  Mai,  1768.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  reality  a  supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  with  certain  administrative  functions,  was  divided,  like  the  present 
Cour  de  cassation,  into  different  Chambers,  each  of  which  had  a  number 
of  presidents.  Of  these  presidents,  Barthelemi  Gabriel  Rolland  d’Erceville 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  active. 

**  M.  L.  Liard,  in  his  masterly  and  authoritative  work,  U Enseignement 
superieur  en  France,  1789-1893,  quotes  the  plan  presented  by  the  professors 
of  rhetoric  on  this  occasion  {Pieces  justidcatives,  Vol.  I,  p.  333),  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  considerably  modified  in  the  form  sent  in  to 
the  Parliament  and  used  by  Rolland.  For  the  author’s  estimate  of  the 
official  teaching  of  rhetoric  in  the  Paris  schools,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  51-2. 
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rhetoric  commanding  universal  assent  shall  be  published,  they 
may  use  either  the  treatise  entitled  Praceptiones  rhetoricce, 
or  that  entitled,  Rhetorica  juxta  Aristotelis  doctrinam  dicc- 
logis  explicatam.  The  University  also  recommends  the  Traite 
des  etudes  of  M.  Rollin,  of  which  the  second  volume  may, 
according  to  the  University,  be  regarded  as  the  real  Uni¬ 
versity  textbook  of  rhetoric;  and  on  January  4,  1766,  the 
Tribunal  of  the  University,  incited  thereto  by  a  resolution 
of  the  bureau  d' administration  of  the  College  Louis  le  Grande®® 
of  December  5  preceding,  resolved  ‘  that  it  being  established 
that  the  Rhetorique  fran  oise  composed  by  M.  Crevier  had 
been  submitted  to  [certain]  academic  persons  before  being 
printed,  it  could  not  be  too  highly  recommended  to  those  who 
desired  to  follow  good  doctrine  {les  hons  principes).*  ” 
Crevier’s  rhetoric,  it  may  be  said,  follows  the  plan  laid  down 
by  his  master  and  friend,  Rollin,  and  the  author  justifies,  as 
a  novelty,  the  use  of  French  examples  instead  of  Latin  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  We  see  that  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  “  French  rhetoric  ”  had,  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  taken  its  place  definitely  beside  the 
teaching  of  the  classics. 

Guyton  de  Morveau,  the  famous  lawyer  and  chemist  (and 
at  a  later  date  the  colleague  of  Lavoisier),  in  a  memoir  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  in  1762,  put  the  case  for 
the  teaching  of  French  on  grounds  even  more  weighty  than 
the  love  of  the  mother  tongue  itself ;  I  mean  the  intellectual 
advantage  to  the  pupil.  His  argument  is  not  out  of  date 
in  England  today.  Is  it  not  evident,  he  asks,  that  a  youth 
will  hear  with  greater  curiosity  and  interest,  that  he  will  grasp 
with  greater  ease  and  justness,  comments  on  a  French  text, 
than  on  a  book  which  must  be  translated  slowly,  so  that  with 
each  passage  he  loses  sight  of  the  preceding  one,  and  that, 
with  the  insistence  on  each  passage  separately,  the  beauty 
of  structure  and  necessity  of  the  whole  piece  remain  alto¬ 
gether  unsuspected?  What  notion,  he  asks,  can  the  pupil 
have,  under  such  conditions,  of  the  invention  and  arrange- 


“  Once  the  largest  of  the  Jesuit  schools. 
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nient  of  the  author  ?  The  argument  for  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  is  furnished  hardly  less  cogently  in  the  essay  on  na¬ 
tional  education,  presented  to  the  Parliament  of  Brittany,  by 
that  other  famous  and  strenuous  adversary  of  the  Jesuits,  La 
Chalotais.®® 

In  the  reforms  of  the  parlementaires,  as  they  are  called, 
the  question  of  the  mother  tongue  was  only  an  item,  tho  an 
important  one;  they  wisht  above  all  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  education,  in  which  the  universities  would  have 
played  their  part.  But  the  French  universities  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  unlike  those  of  Germany,  proved  irresponsive 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  time.  The  great  intellectual  movement 
of  France,  which  provided  the  Revolution  with  the  first  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  the  world,  took  place  outside  the  universities; 
and  with  the  new  changes  the  French  university  system,  in¬ 
cluding  its  system  of  secondary  schools,  came  to  an  end.  From 
1789  to  1795  the  universities  were  gradually  disintegrated  by 
transitional  legislation.®®  In  the  latter  year  the  system  was 
definitely  swept  away,  under  the  Convention,  and  the  Ecoles 
centrales,  with  a  six  years’  course  for  pupils  of  from  11-12 
to  17-18,  became  the  secondary  schools  of  France,  by  the  law 
of  the  7  ventose,  an  III  (February  25,  1795).®^  Their  organ¬ 
ization  was  somewhat  modified  a  few  months  later  by  the  law 
of  the  3  hrimvaire,  an  IV  (October  25,  1795). 

The  study  plan  of  the  Ecoles  centrales  was  extravagantly 
encyclopedic;  and  “  general  grammar  ”  seems  to  have  replaced 
in  them  the  greater  part  of  the  literary  training  in  French 
of  the  later  schools  of  the  Monarchy.®®  One  of  the  teachers, 

**  I  have  translated,  with  some  little  freedom,  from  the  text  of  Guyton 
de  Morveau  as  quoted  by  Rolland,  loc.  cit.,  p.  73.  Guyton  de  Morveau’s 
Essay  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

**  Caradeuc  de  la  Chalotais:  Essai  d’ education  generate  ou  plan  d’etudes 
pour  la  jeunesse,  1763. 

**  See  Liard,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  221  and  passim. 

On  these  schools  see,  primarily,  Liard,  loc.  cit.;  see  also  Albert  Duruy, 
L’ Instruction  publique  et  la  Revolution  (1882),  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  present  subject,  p.  223-5,  and  his  critic,  G.  Compayre,  in  his  His- 
toire  de  la  pedagogie.  M.  F.  Picavet,  in  his  authoritative  work  Les  ideo¬ 
logues  (1881),  brings  forward  incidentally  many  new  documents  relating 
to  the  Ecoles  centrales. 

**  In  the  revised  curriculum,  the  school  life  was  divided  into  three  periods 
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writing  in  the  Decade  philosophique,  protested  that  French 
should  be  taught,  not  from  dry  and  revolting  grammars,  but 
from  the  Provincial  letters  of  Pascal,  the  Funeral  orations 
of  Bossuet,  the  Mondes  of  Fontenelle,  with  selections  from 
Racine,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire;  and  that  the  pupils 
should  leave  the  school  possessing  not  universal  knowledge, 
but  the  power  of  teaching  themselves.®®  The  result  of  the 
literary  teaching  of  the  Ecoles  centrales  was  a  failure.*® 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  the  mother  tongue  and  of 
the  general  curriculum,  and  in  spite  of  merits  of  detail,  the 
whole  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education  founded 
under  the  Revolution  failed  to  realize  the  splendid  and  liberal 
ideas  of  its  founders.  “  What  was  dreamed,  announced,  and 
desired  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution  was  a  system  of  higher 
education  corresponding  in  breadth  and  in  co-ordination  to 
the  sciences  themselves ;  the  result  of  their  efforts  was 
a  system  devoid  of  internal  cohesion,  made  up  of  com¬ 
promises,  inferior,  and  undoubtedly  contrary  to,  their  own 
ideal.”  The  need  for  further  reform  was  fully  realized  under 
the  Directory;  and  Napoleon,  as  F’rst  Consul,  in  1802,  set 
the  whole  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education  on  a  new 
basis,  in  which  the  Ecoles  centrales  were  replaced  by  the 
lycees  that  we  know  today.  Napoleon  took  at  first  a  simple 
view  of  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school;  for  each 
lycee  he  prescribed  four  teachers  of  Latin  and  four  of  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  that  was  all !  But  in  the  law  for  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  teaching  of  the  ii  doreal,  an  X  (May  i,  1802), 
of  which  the  draft  was  repeatedly  submitted  to  him  by  Four- 
croy,  the  views  of  Rollin  again  triumphed,  and  French  was 

of  two  years;  the  first  for  drawing,  natural. history,  ancient  and  modern 
languages;  the  second  for  the  elements  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  ex¬ 
perimental  chemistry ;  the  third  for  general  grammar,  belles-lettres,  history, 
and  legislation. 

*•  See  Picavet,  loc,  cit.,  p.  55-6. 

Liard,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 

“  Liard,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  253. 

Guizot,  Essai  sur  I’histoire  et  sur  I’etat  actuel  de  ^instruction  publique, 
1816,  quoted  by  Liard,  II,  19.  Napoleon  fully  recognized  later  the  place  of* 
the  mother  tongue  in  the  secondary  schools,  tho  he  denied  it  a  place  in 
higher  teaching.  Liard,  II,  100-2. 
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placed  in  the  lycees  on  an  equality  with  Latin.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  order  of  the  27  frimaire,  an  XI  (December 
18,  1802),  declared  that  the  honor  of  the  mother  tongue  was 
avenged. — Uhonneur  de  la  langue  maternelle  est  bien  venge.*^ 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  follow  out 
completely  the  changes  in  the  programs  of  French  secondary 
schools  since  1802,  for  details  of  which,  down  to  the  year 
1888,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  two  volumes  dealing  with 
secondary  education  in  M.  Greard’s  classical  work,  Education 
et  instruction.**^ 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  mother  tongue  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  was  treated  on  an  equality  with  Latin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  study  plan  of  1821,  French  composition  was  not 
taught  as  a  specific  subject  till  the  age  of  fifteen  (classe  de 
seconde)  ;  *^  under  the  Second  Empire  not  till  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  (classe  de  rhetorique) ,  when,  however,  it  at  once  assumed 
the  greatest  importance,  the  discours  fran^ais  being  ranked 
as  of  equal  weight  with  the  discours  latin.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Latin  composition  prac¬ 
tised  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  the  schools  meant,  as  in  the 
schools  in  which  Bossuet  was  trained,  Latin  composition,  and 
not  translation  into  Latin,  that  it  involved  “  invention  ”  and 
“  arrangement  ’’  as  well  as  “  diction.”  *^ 

In  the  course  of  time  the  useful  smaller  exercises  prescribed 
by  the  Jesuits,  by  Port  Royal,  and  by  Rollin,  had  disappeared, 
the  compositions  of  the  classe  de  rhetorique  consisted  chiefly 
in  imaginary  speeches,  and  pupils  who  had  never  during  their 
seven  years  of  school-life  been  asked  to  express  an  idea  of  their 
own  in  French  were  suddenly  asked  to  put  speeches  into  the 

*’  See  an  interesting  article,  “La  reforme  de  I’enseignement  secondaire 
sous  le  Consulat,”  by  M.  Paul  Gautier,  in  the  Revue  universitaire  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1898,  p.  218-30, 

**  Published  by  Hachette,  2d  edit.,  1889. 

Kilian,  Tableau  historique  de  I’instruction  secondaire  en  France,  1841, 
P.  157. 

**  On  the  “modern”  side  of  French  secondary  schools  the  place  occupied 
by  the  mother  tongue  in  the  curriculum  has  always  been  a  large  one.  What 
corresponds  to  an  English  “modern”  side  was  first  called  enseignement 
special,  later,  enseignement  moderne,  and  has  now  become  the  Section 
sciences-langues  vivantes,  under  the  study  plan  of  1902. 
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mouths  of  Saint-Bemard,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV,  Turgot, 
Mirabeau — all  the  great  personages  of  French  history.*’ 

M.  Jules  Simon,  in  the  remarkable  circular  which  he  issued, 
as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1872,**  complains  that  in 
the  lower  classes  a  pupil  was  only  permitted  to  plan  a  com¬ 
position  and  to  express  his  thoughts  if  he  wrote  in  Latin  verse 
or  Latin  prose.  .  .  .  Why,  he  asked,  should  they  not  reach 
the  most  difficult  form  of  composition,  the  speech,  by  means 
of  graduated  exercises;  and  why  practise  the  speech  only,  a 
form  responsible  no  doubt  for  the  empty  declamation  and  dis¬ 
dain  for  exact  information  with  which  their  countrymen  were 
reproached.  It  is  significant  that  this  was  written  in  the  year 
after  the  “  empty  declamation  ”  which  led  France  to  make 
war  with  a  light  heart. 

A  familiar  letter,  M.  Simon  argues,  or  the  simplest  of 
stories,  will  second  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  better 
than  a  translation  or  a  discourse,  and  will  bear  naturally  on 
modern  life,  its  needs  and  its  duties.  “  Our  pupils  must  not 
forget  that  we  must  never  speak  for  the  sake  of  speaking, 
or  write  for  the  sake  of  writing;  but  that  we  only  speak  or 
write  to  narrate  a  fact  or  to  express  a  just  idea,”  M.  Simon 
expressly  enjoined  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  right 
thru  the  school,  and  this  regime  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  reform  of  1872  excited 
protest  from  the  reactionaries;  but  the  new  ideas  triumphed 
finally  with  the  reform  of  1880  under  M.  Jules  Ferry,  and 
the  principles  of  the  reform  were  set  forth  in  a  statement 
annexed  to  the  study  plan  of  that  year  by  the  Conseil  Supe- 
rieiir  de  VInstruction  puhlique,  of  which  M.  Greard,  in  his 
capacity  of  Vice-Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  was 
President.*® 

The  text  of  the  relevant  paragraphs  must  be  quoted : 

I.  Dam  tout  le  cours  des  etudes  et  des  les  premises  classes 

See  the  admirable  chapter  “Du  discours  latin  et  du  discours  frangais” 
in  the  book  of  that  veteran  reformer  and  scholar,  M.  Breal,  Quelques  mots 
sur  ^instruction  publique,  1872,  p.  238-54. 

Bulletin  administratif  du  ministkre  de  I’ instruction  publique:  Circuluire 
a  MM.  les  proviseurs  sur  I’enseignement  secondaire.  27  Septembre,  1872. 

Bulletin  administratif,  etc.,  for  1880,  p.  974  et  seq. 
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V enseignement  aura  pour  objet  de  developper  le  jugement 
de  Venfant  en  meme  temps  que  sa  menwire  et  de  Vexercer  d 
exprimer  sa  pensee.  .  .  . 

5.  Vetude  de  la  langue  fran^aise,  durant  la  premiere  periode 
triennale  sera  rattachee  aux  diverses  connaissances  elementaires 
qui  y  prennent  place,  et  s’en  inspirera  dans  les  divers  exercices 
de  la  classe.  En  outre,  des  exercices  varies,  ecrits  et  or  aux, 
sur  la  valeur  et  Vacception  des  mots,  sur  la  propriete  des  termes, 
sur  les  tours  et  mouvements  de  phrases,  et  sur  les  premiers 
elements  de  Vart  d'ecrire,  avec  une  part  dejd  faite  a  Vinvention 
dans  ce  qu’elle  a  de  plus  simple,  permettront  d’aborder  en 
sixieme  le  latin  dans  les  conditions  plus  favorables  pour  lintel- 
ligence  et  la  traduction  des  textes. 

8.  .  .  .  Les  compositions  frati^aises,  distribuees  et  graduees 
dans  les  diverses  classes,  ne  seront  plus  uniquement  des  narra¬ 
tions,  des  discours  ou  des  lettres.  Tons  les  sujets  propres  d 
entretenir  I  habitude  de  la  reflexion,  d  former  le  gout,  d  forti¬ 
fier  le  jugement  seront  utilement  employes  aux  exercices  de 
la  classe.  Us  seront  surtout  litter aires  en  Rhetorique. 

On  evitera  labus  des  matieres  qui  favorisent  trop  les  ampli¬ 
fications  steriles,  et  on  habituera  leleve  d  trouver  les  principals 
idees  de  ses  compositions.^^ 

In  1885  the  formal  teaching  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
was  abandoned,  not  without  exciting  regret;  and  the  fusion 
of  the  classical  and  modern  sides  in  the  scheme  of  1902  led 
finally  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  name  classe  de  rhetorique, in¬ 
herited  from  the  Jesuits,  for  which  classe  de  premiere  was 
substituted.  The  class  on  the  modern  side  corresponding  to 
the  classical  rhetorique  had  long  been  known  by  this  name. 

•"M.  Compayre,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  pedagogic  (1897),  p.  401,  regards 
these  instructions  as  largely  inspired  by  the  theories  of  the  Swiss  educator. 
Father  Gregoire  Girard,  author  of  the  Cours  educatif  de  la  langue  mater- 
nelle. 

See  A.  E.  Chaignet,  La  rhetorique  et  son  histoire,  1888,  Preface,  and 
O.  Navarre,  La  rhetorique  grecque  avant  Aristote,  1900,  p.  329  et  seq. 

**  “Nous  avons  supprime  ce  vocable  vielli,  pour  bien  marquer  que  la  hn 
de  nos  itudes  secondaires  n’etait  pas,  comme  ce  mot  pouvait  induire  d  le 
penser,  Vart  de  bien  parler.”  Speech  by  M.  Liard,  delivered  in,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London;  Revue  international  de  V enseignement  superieur  for 
July  IS,  1906,  p.  560,  and  Record  of  the  visit  of  the  University  of  Paris 
to  the  University  of  London,  .  .  .  1906  (Murray,  1907),  p.  57. 
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The  circulars  of  1872  and  of  1882  are  of  historic  impor¬ 
tance;  they  mark  a  definite  step  in  the  advance  from  the 
literary  and  dogmatic  method  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue 
to  the  scientific  and  individualist  method,  the  passage  from 
the  use  of  such  teaching  as  a  method  of  cultivating  the  taste 
in  literary  subjects  remote  from  life,  to  its  use  as  a  method 
of  cultivating  the  individual  judgment  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  every  day.’® 

The  fact  that  school  life  is  an  integral  and  essential  part 
of  the  national  life,  that  methods  of  school  training  are  an 
affair  of  statesmen  as  well  as  of  ushers,  has  been  realized  in 
France  for  three  centuries.  The  struggles  of  the  Jesuits  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  first  with  Port  Royal, 
and  later  with  Rollin  and  the  Universities  (in  which  they 
taught  their  opponents  so  much),  showed  that  they  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  full  the  danger,  from  their  point  of  view,  that  lay 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mother  tongue.  We  recognize  in 
them  the  secular  conflict  between  “  authority  and  anarchy,” 
between  “  servitude  and  liberty,”  between  “  discipline  and 
freedom,”  in  which  neither  side  has  said  the  last  word.®*  It 
is  perhaps  not  possible  yet  to  express,  except  in  action,  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  these  opposites.®® 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  battle  is  over 
in  France,  that  the  official  leaders  of  French  educational 
thought  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  ideas  to  the  full. 
The  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  is  still  too  literary,  too 
remote  from  life,  too  declamatory,  and  the  effects  of  such 
teaching  are  apparent.  If  proof  were  needed  of  this,  we  find 

**  For  a  protest  against  this  system  from  the  conservative  point  of  view, 
see  the  interesting  historical  book,  Les  etudes  classiques  avant  la  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  the  Abbe  Augustin  Sicard  (Perrin,  1887),  p.  113  and  passim. 

“  Cf.  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts,  2d  edit.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  431. 

*“  In  England,  where  many  persons  of  extreme  conservative  politics  are 
individualists,  we  have  unwittingly  made  the  choice  on  the  side  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Jesuits  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue; 
the  intellectual  training  of  our  schools  presents  the  sharpest  possible  con¬ 
trast  to  their  moral  training,  which  offers  such  full  opportunities  for  inde¬ 
pendent  decision  and  action — another  example  of  the  “Two-mindedness 
of  England,”  on  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  written  so  admirably.  But  this 
point  will  be  treated  more  fully  later. 
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it,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  character  of  many  organs  of  the 
French  Press,  obviously  intended  to  appeal  to  a  cultivated 
but  easily  satisfied  public;  on  the  other,  in  that  admirable 
pronouncement  of  French  Liberals,  L’ Education  de  la  demo- 
cratie/^  in  which  MM.  Alfred  Croiset  and  Gustave  Lanson,  men 
of  letters  of  European  reputation,  have  preached  the  necessity 
for  scientific  method  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  collected  in  this  book  were  delivered  in  the  winter 
of  1902-3,  at  a  time  of  national  stress,  since  happily  relieved, 
and  constitute  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  national  conscience. 

**  UEducation  de  la  democratie,  by  MM.  Ernest  Lavisse,  Alfred  Croiset, 
Ch.  Seignobos,  P.  Malapert,  G.  Lanson  et  J.  Hadamard  (F.  Alcan,  1903) : 
a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  Ecdle  des  hautes  etudes  sociales,  in  the 
years  1902-3.  See  also  a  book  by  M.  Lanson,  L’Universite  et  la  societe 
moderne  (A.  Colin,  1902). 

P.  J.  Hartog 

^  University  of  London  . 
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It  certainly  does.  In  the  seven  years  ending  1906  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  teachers  in  the  United  States  decreased  24  per  cent. 
Go  to  the  nearest  college  and  consult  the  seniors  as  to  their 
plans;  every  man  who  means  to  take  up  teaching  will  apolo¬ 
gize  for  it,  the  possible  exceptions  being  men  who  are  already 
confirmed  teachers  and  have  come  to  college  to  fit  themselves 
for  higher  places.  “What  is  the  matter  with  young  men?” 
asked  a  neighboring  superintendent  last  year.  “  I  want  a 
teacher  for  our  high  school  at  twelve  hundred  dollars,  no 
difficult  specifications,  just  a  bright  young  college  graduate 
of  good  manners  and  a  little  experience,  and  I  can’t  find 
him.  When  I  was  graduated  there  would  have  been  plenty 
of  men  to  jump  at  the  chance.  Now  the  promising  men  think 
they  can  do  better.” 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  wages.  Professionally  fitted  men  teach¬ 
ers  get  a  higher  average  salary  than  the  average  incomes  of 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  business  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  There  are  even  beginning  to  be  prizes  for  supe¬ 
rior  teachers.  Salaries  of  $5,000  are  common,  $10,000  is  not 
infrequent,  $20,000  has  been  offered  several  times ;  there  have 
been  private  school  principals  who  cleared  $100,000  a  year. 
These  figures,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
begins  with  a  considerable  salary  instead  of  having  to  wait 
for  years  to  establish  himself,  makes  teaching  financially 
attractive.  The  young  man  will  not  consider  as  he  should  that 
while  years  add  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  the  business  man,  in  teaching  it  is  the  young  man  who 
is  wanted  and  the  teacher  not  permanently  placed  at  forty  or 
fifty  is  likely  to  find  his  occupation  gone. 

But  four  reasons  make  thoughtful  young  men  hesitate. 
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First,  it  is  a  hireling  occupation.  A  college  president  was 
once  comparing  his  work  with  mine.  “  For  one  thing  you 
are  your  own  master,”  he  said.  “  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  it  is  a 
good  many  years  since  I  have  had  to  take  orders  from  any¬ 
body.”  “That’s  just  it,”  he  mused  thoughtfully;  and  tho 
he  is  one  of  the  great  college  presidents,  a  man  with  whose 
work  mine  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  measured,  I  could  see 
that  in  this  respect  he  envied  me. 

That  president  is  as  little  accustomed  or  likely  as  any  man 
I  know  to  be  interfered  with  by  his  trustees,  but  the  ordinary 
man  teacher  is  entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  law  makes  them 
the  authority  as  to  course  of  study,  regulations,  selection  of 
teachers,  equipment,  and  supplies.  If  there  is  a  question  of 
discipline  either  with  his  pupils  or  with  his  assistants,  the 
trustees  are  the  arbitrators.  If  he  wants  to  be  absent,  even 
on  business  of  the  school,  he  must  obtain  permission.  These 
trustees  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  school; 
one  or  more  of  them  may  be  personally  prejudiced  against 
him  because  he  has  held  their  children  to  obedience ;  yet  their 
decision  is  final.  His  plans  for  the  school  may  reach  far  into 
the  future,  and  at  the  end  of  any  year  he  may  find  himself 
dismissed. 

What  is  worse,  to  be  dropt  is  often  permanent  loss  of  occu¬ 
pation.  Teaching  is  the  only  business  over  which  the  state 
has  a  monopoly.  An  attorney  or  an  architect  discharged  by 
a  school  board  may  start  in  business  for  himself  in  the  same 
town,  but  a  teacher  who  is  dismissed  from  one  school  in  the 
city  is  dismissed  from  all  of  them  and  must  go  elsewhere. 
Hence,  teachers  are  wanderers;  they  buy  a  home  only  at  the 
risk  of  being  compelled  any  year  to  give  it  up.  They  are  in  a 
state  of  dependency  upon  trustees  elected  to  office  without 
special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  or  the  relative 
qualifications  of  teachers. 

Outside  of  the  board  of  education  that  directly  employs 
him,  the  community  feels  authorized  to  dictate  whether  he  shall 
smoke  or  dance  or  play  cards  or  call  on  a  lady  twice  a 
week.  The  present  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  lost  a  place  in  Cortland  normal  school  because  when 
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he  applied  he  was  wearing  a  red  necktie;  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  disliked  red  neckties. 

In  this  respect  the  clergyman  is  in  some  ways  worse  off 
than  the  teacher.  The  community  feels  authorized  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  teacher  because  it  pays  his  salary,  but  it  is  compelled 
to  pay  it  by  law.  Church  members  pay  the  minister’s  salary 
voluntarily  and  may  at  any  time  stop  the  contribution,  so 
they  can  enforce  their  criticism.  In  this  age  of  skepticism  and 
irreverence  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  enter  the  ministry 
except  from  a  genuine  sense  of  consecration.  The  only  excuse 
for  becoming  either  a  clergyman  or  a  poet  is  that  one  can’t 
help  it. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Provided  they  earn  enough  to  keep  out  of  debt 
they  are  their  own  masters.  They  can  come  when  they  like, 
go  when  they  like,  do  what  they  like.  This  appeals  to  the 
young  man  choosing  a  career,  and  it  ought  to. 

Second,  teaching  is  looked  down  upon  in  the  community. 
We  might  as  well  face  this  fact.  “  When  A.  was  principal 
of  a  grammar  school,”  said  the  head  of  a  normal  school,  “  he 
would  run  across  the  street  to  shake  hands  with  me.  Now  that 
he  has  past  his  law  examination  and  hung  up  his  shingle, 
he  expects  me  to  run  across  the  street  to  shake  hands  with 
him.”  In  other  words  A.  feels  that  to  be  at  the  tail  of  the  law 
is  higher  than  to  be  at  the  top  of  teaching. 

All  the  rest  of  the  community  patronize  the  teacher.  In 
1868  Colonel  Homer  B.  Sprague  was  principal  of  the  Meriden 
high  school.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  an  advocate 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Connecticut  state  normal  school, 
and  he  came  down  to  New  Haven  to  get  a  substitute  for  the 
spring  term.  The  lot  fell  on  me;  he  drew  $200  a  month  and 
paid  me  half  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  I  went  with 
him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  was  snubbed  by  this  man,  a  shoemaker  on  his  leather- 
seated  bench  patching  a  woman’s  boot.  Colonel  Sprague  had 
been  a  shining  man  in  a  shining  class,  he  had  a  brilliant  army 
record,  he  was  a  mellifluent  orator,  and  yet  because  he  was 
a  teacher  this  cobbler  handed  the  district  money  to  him  grudg- 
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ingly  as  tho  he  were  a  personal  employee,  overpaid  for 
unsatisfactory  work. 

The  teacher  may  have  a  personality  that  commands  respect 
in  spite  of  his  calling,  but  as  a  teacher  and  outside  of  his 
especial  work  he  is  regarded  by  business  men  slightingly,  as 
an  improvident  visionary,  thinking  in  a  world  of  imaginary 
conditions,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Experience  confirms 
this  judgment.  You  know  a  good  many  men  who  have  given 
up  teaching  to  go  into  business;  how  many  of  them  who  had 
been  ten  years  in  the  schoolroom  have  succeeded  in  business? 
You  have  had  a  good  many  kinds  of  people  on  your  school 
board;  do  you  happen  to  call  to  mind  any  sort  of  a  person  you 
would  not  prefer  to  a  retired  teacher  ? 

Even  college  positions  carry  little  honor.  “  Are  you  con¬ 
nected  with  Syracuse  University  ?  ”  was  asked  of  one  of  the 
instructors.  “  In  a  way,”  he  replied,  “  but  the  connection  is 
very  slight:  only  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.”  A  full  pro¬ 
fessor  has  a  little  more  standing  in  the  community,  ranking 
perhaps  with  a  corner  groceryman  out  of  politics.  If  he  is 
an  authority  the  world  over  on  some  subject,  he  is  even  lookt 
on  with  mild  awe,  like  the  aurora  borealis,  phenomenal  but 
impractical. 

This  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  so  seldom 
elected  to  a  place  of  responsibility  not  educational.  “  Oh, 
but  look  at  the  high  school  principal  of  Lancaster  elected 
mayor,  and  the  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
elected  secretary  of  state  in  Pennsylvania !  ”  you  cry.  Yes, 
you  who  live  in  Pennsylvania  point  to  those  two  men,  and  if 
you  lived  in  Illinois  or  Louisiana  or  Arizona  or  Oregon,  and 
were  well  informed,  you  would  point  to  the  same  two  men. 
Why?  Because  they  are  the  only  ones.  There  are  110,000 
men  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  two  of  them  have  been 
elected  to  responsible  public  places ;  the  exceptions  are  so  rare 
and  noteworthy  that  they  prove  the  general  rule  that  teachers 
are  not  so  trusted.  “At  your  age  George  Washington  had 
mastered  mathematics,”  remarked  a  teacher  to  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  pupil.  “And  at  yours  he  was  president  of  the  United 
States,”  was  the  retort,  and  it  stung.  In  any  gathering  of 
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teachers  in  New  York  let  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  in  the  community  come  up  and  the  first  name  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  that  of  the  superintendent  at  Yonkers.  Why? 
Because  influence  of  a  teacher  in  the  community  is  so  rare 
that  when  it  exists  it  is  a  shining  mark  in  the  darkness.  “But 
so  many  great  men  were  at  one  time  teachers,”  you  urge.  Yes, 
and  so  many  of  them  once  had  the  measles.  They  got  over 
the  measles  or  they  would  have  died;  if  they  had  not  quit 
teaching  they  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

Third,  teaching  usually  belittles  a  man.  I  do  not  say  it  ought  | 
to;  I  do  not  say  it  always  does;  I  say  it  usually  does.  His  daily 
dealing  is  with  petty  things,  of  interest  only  to  his  children 
and  a  few  women  assistants,  and  under  regulations  laid  down 
by  outside  authority,  so  that  large  questions  seldom  come  to 
him  for  consideration.  His  environment  narrows  him,  he 
grows  to  have  only  one  interest,  and  that  limits  him  in  public 
and  in  social  life.  You  can  not  usually  get  it  out  of  the  heads 
of  the  kind  of  men  who  go  into  teaching  that  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  inferior  minds.  The  child  can  not  answer  back,  the 
teacher  has  the  last  word,  ergo  the  teacher  is  correct.  Of  ) 
course  the  real  teacher  is  a  listener;  he  learns  more  from  his 
children  than  they  from  him,  because  it  is  an  ever  new  delight 
to  watch  the  impression  of  ideas  upon  the  budding  mind.  But 
how  many  men  teachers  are  there  of  your  acquaintance  who 
listen?  How  many  of  them  delight  in  a  childish  mind  quick 
enough  to  catch  them  in  a  blunder?  How  many  of  them 
say  when  the  child  fails  to  comprehend,  “  How  stupid  my 
teaching  must  be  ”  ?  It  is  the  assumption  that  the  teacher 
knows  it  all  and  the  child  nothing  that  belittles.  The  teacher 
who  has  browbeaten  his  school  is  at  a  loss  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  school  into  the  community,  which  can  answer  back, 
and  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  his  ipse  dixit.  He  takes 
himself  too  seriously  to  enter  social  life  on  even  terms,  relying 
not  on  the  prestige  of  his  position  but  on  his  personality, 
and  so  he  looks  upon  its  pleasures  as  wasteful  of  time  and 
beneath  his  dignity.  An  agency  that  puts  among  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  its  reference  blanks  this  inquiry,  “  Is  he  social  in 
his  habits  and  at  ease  in  company  ?  ”  got  this  answer :  “  In 
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small  companies,  yes;  in  large  companies  he  speaks  when  he 
is  spoken  to.” 

This  suggests  the  fourth  and  last  reason  I  shall  give,  that 
teaching  tends  to  bad  manners,  and  bright  young  men  who 
see  this  hesitate  to  be  classed  with  teachers.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  science  department  of  the  Syracuse 
high  school.  Among  those  who  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  a  man  from  Buffalo.  He  replied  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  and  then  he  asked  three  or  four.  When  they  were 
answered  he  said :  “  Gentlemen,  I  withdraw  my  application. 
I  thank  you  for  considering  me,  but  the  place  has  not  ad¬ 
vantages  enough  over  my  present  one  to  warrant  me  in 
changing.  Good-day.”  And  he  was  gone,  in  less  time  than 
it  had  taken  most  of  the  candidates  to  introduce  themselves. 
When  the  door  closed  upon  him  the  committee  looked  at  one 
another,  and  the  superintendent  said :  “  I  tell  you  what  I  think, 
gentlemen,  when  we  come  to  choose  a  principal  for  our  com¬ 
mercial  high  school,  that’s  our  man.”  And  to  that  place  he 
was  elected,  altho  he  had  given  no  special  attention  to  business 
branches. 

Now  what  must  be  the  general  condition  of  teachers’  man¬ 
ners  when  it  is  such  a  distinction  as  this  to  have  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  decision  and  directness 
of  a  business  man?  A  normal  and  university,  graduate  of 
considerable  experience  was  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the 
Albany  normal,  and  was  pretty  sure  of  it  up  to  the  point  when 
he  called  upon  the  state  superintendent.  This  officer  was  at 
his  desk,  and  the  candidate,  when  he  came  in,  seated  himself 
familiarly  on  the  side  of  it.  That  cost  him  his  appointment, 
and  it  ought  to.  As  a  rule  men  teachers  are  uncouth,  crude, 
ill  at  ease  in  company.  They  do  not  know  how  to  enter  a 
drawing-room  or  a  business  office,  or  how  or  when  to  get 
out  of  either.  It  is  amazing  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  a 
teacher’s  presence  if  he  goes  into  business  for  a  time  and  learns 
how  to  meet  people. 

Men  principals  are  often  petty  tyrants ;  they  accept  and  de¬ 
mand  obedience  to  the  point  of  servility.  How  often  you  sec 
a  principal  and  his  assistants  coming  in  a  body  to  an  asso- 
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ciation,  the  women  cluttering  about  him  and  he  strutting 
majestically  like  cock  and  hens  in  a  barnyard.  I  could  name 
a  man,  a  fine  man  and  teacher  at  that,  who  has  yielded  to 
this  influence  so  much  that  he  never  listens  to  a  remark  when 
it  is  first  made,  but  expects  it  to  be  repeated.  The  original 
remark  is  simply  an  indication  to  him  that  somebody  has  said 
something.  This  elicits  “  Huh  ?  ”  which  is  his  signal  that  he 
is  now  ready  to  listen.  He  has  so  long  been  surrounded  by 
adoring  assistants  who  will  submit  to  this  that  he  forgets 
himself  and  tries  it  on  people  outside,  so  that  his  companions 
often  refrain  from  speaking  because  they  are  likely  to  have 
to  speak  twice.  Somebody  says  it  is  difficult  to  be  a  bishop 
and  be  humble.  It  is  difficult  for  a  principal  to  be  surrounded 
by  people  ready  to  be  obsequious  and  not  let  them  become  so. 
“It  is  not  so  with  me,”  you  who  read  this  say.  Certainly  not; 
but  you  have  noticed  the  effect  on  the  other  fellows,  haven’t  you  ? 
A  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  large  cities  was  walk¬ 
ing  from  one  building  to  another  with  some  of  his  teachers. 
It  was  an  oppressively  hot  day  in  June  and  they  were  in  the 

glare.  Finally  one  of  the  ladies  suggested:  “Dr. - ,  don’t 

you  think  it  would  be  better  to  walk  on  the  shady  side  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  no,”  he  replied  imperturbably,  “  I  don’t  mind  the  sun !  ” 
He  was  a  really  great  man,  to  whom  American  education  owes 
not  a  little,  but  he  got  his  manners  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  all  this  I  speak  as  one  having  experience  and  not  as  the 
reporters.  I  have  been  a  teacher,  as  tutor  and  in  private  and 
high  and  normal  schools  and  as  superintendent.  All  the  work 
I  have  done,  all  the  money  I  have  earned,  has  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  teaching.  I  have  known  ten  thousand  men  teach¬ 
ers  to  call  them  by  name*.  My  best  friends  have  been  and  are 
men  teachers.  I  am  not  looking  for  finer  fellows  and  nobler 
men  than  some  of  these  have  proved.  But  they  are  fine  fellows 
in  spite  of  their  occupation,  not  because  of  it;  most  of  them,  if 
they  were  starting  over  again,  would  listen  for  some  other 
calling.  They  will  all  admit,  I  am  confident,  the  accuracy  of 
this  diagnosis,  and  they  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  those  who 
would  uplift  teaching  as  an  occupation  for  men  consider  the 
obstacles  I  have  named. 
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In  the  forty  years  since  I  began  teaching  there  has  been 
improvement.  Superintendents  who  are  the  executive  officers 
of  their  boards  are  brought  into  business  contact  with  the  world, 
and  show  it.  Principals  of  large  schools  exercise  many  of  the 
functions  of  superintendents,  with  like  result.  Indeed,  the 
kind  of  men  chosen  for  these  places  are  those  who  are  least 
subject  to  the  defects  I  have  named.  But  the  rank  and  file 
of  men  teachers  are  still  seriously  deficient;  young  men  see 
this  and  are  repelled.  A  discussion  of  these  topics  might  prove 
at  teachers’  associations  an  interesting  variant  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary,  “Why  teachers  are  underpaid,”  and  “How  to  compel 
the  public  to  recognize  teaching  as  among  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.” 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


C.  W.  Bardeen 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL’S  CURE  OF  SOULS 


The  ancient  state  at  least  in  theory  cared  for  the  ethical 
development  of  its  youth ;  the  early  church  assumed  and  mag¬ 
nified  this  function  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  and 
thanks  to  its  universal  presence  and  sway,  could  touch  in  some 
degree  all  the  people.  The  separation  of  church  and  state, 
and  the  loss  of  catholicity  in  the  external  church  have  brought 
about  the  present  conditions  respecting  religious  and  moral 
training:  the  church  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  task,  and 
the  state  has  not  yet  fully  got  its  shoulders  under  the  burden. 
This  paper  is  written  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  state,  and 
especially  its  chief  educational  agent,  the  school,  must  and  will 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  the  development  of  moral 
character  in  all  its  youth;  the  trend  in  this  direction  is  already 
well  developed  and  unmistakable. 

The  school,  as  contrasted  with  the  home,  the  calling,  the 
church,  and  some  other  educational  agencies,  wields  its  great¬ 
est  force  thru  the  intellectual  processes;  not  merely  upon 
these  processes,  but  thru  them  upon  the  whole  being;  the 
home  has  far  greater  direct  power  over  both  emotion  and  will, 
as  has  probably  the  calling;  the  peculiar  function  of  the  school 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  character  lies  in  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  enfranchisement  of  the  will  thru  reason;  in  other 
words,  in  creating  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  power  of  in¬ 
tellect  which  shall  stimulate  and  illuminate  a  righteous  will. 

Probably  a  child’s  moral  possibilities  may  be  blasted  before 
he  is  fourteen  years  old;  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
may  be  done  before  that  age  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
complete  moral  character,  in  the  form  of  physical  and  mental 
habits ;  but  genuine  moral  character,  autonomy  of  the  will,  the 
power  of  intelligent  self-direction,  does  not  and  can  not  form 
before  this  age,  but  must  in  the  main  be  developed  later.  A 
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period  varying  somewhat  with  the  individual,  but  in  general 
not  far  from  the  age  of  high  school  attendance,  is  marked  by 
the  transition  from  the  stage  of  imitation  and  obedience  to  that 
of  volitional  intelligence  and  self-direction;  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  high  school  period  is  even  more  critical  and 
determinative  than  that  of  the  college;  the  fact  that  more 
religious  conversions  occur  in  the  high  school  period  than  in 
any  other  can  not  be  without  significance  with  respect  to  moral 
development. 

The  two  principles  set  forth  briefly  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  lead  to  the  proposition  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  offer  to  the  school  its  supreme  opportunity  for  char¬ 
acter  building;  the  high  school,  of  all  grades  of  school  educa¬ 
tion,  should  take  the  most  active  and  effective  part  in  the 
formation  of  character. 

All  this  becomes  far  more  striking  when  we  remember  that 
out  of  the  high  school  come  practically  all  our  leaders  of  every 
kind,  social,  moral,  religious,  political,  and  intellectual;  thru 
a  single  high  school  boy  the  opportunity  may  be  given  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  thousand, 
of  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  any  part  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  education,  thru  the  leadership  which  that  boy  may  exer¬ 
cise  in  his  mature  life. 

What  do  we  find  to  be  the  actual  condition  in  our  high 
schools  in  this  respect?  The  teacher,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
our  schools,  is  of  unimpeachable  character;  it  is  foolish  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  good  moral  influence  of  the  school.  With 
the  cry  of  godlessness  against  the  schools,  now  fortunately 
falling  into  discredit,  no  one  who  knows  the  schools  has  a 
moment’s  sympathy.  The  high  school,  like  the  elementary 
school,  certainly  exerts  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  character  of  its  pupils.  But  this  influence  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  confined,  as  its  admirers  admit  or  even  assert,  to  the 
operation  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  work  and 
order  of  the  school, — in  other  words,  to  the  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  kind  of  training  in  which  the  home,  the  calling, 
and  social  life  peculiarly  excel.  The  peculiar  duty  of  the 
school,  which  can  not  be  fulfilled  by  any  other  agency,  is. 
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as  we  have  seen,  other  than  this,  namely  the  creation  of  ethical 
enlightenment  and  of  a  rational  will.  And  in  this  respect  the 
high  school  falls  utterly  short  of  its  ideal;  upon  the  intellect 
the  school  does  assuredly  work  (tho  not  always  with  the  best 
results  even  upon  the  intellectual  side),  but  thru  the  intellect 
upon  the  will  the  school  works  but  very  little. 

Let  us  take  a  conspicuous  example :  Plato  discusses  at  length 
the  study  of  literature  in  the  school ;  what  is  his  chief  theme  ? 
The  working  of  the  literature  upon  character!  His  criterion 
of  selection  for  school  literature  is  the  question :  “  What  kind 
of  character  will  the  work  in  question  produce?”  Ruthlessly 
he  rejects  every  my  thus,  however  honored  by  immemorial 
tradition,  which  might  imperil  the  moral  ideals  of  the  youth. 
Does  this  story  inculcate  false  ideas  of  the  gods  ?  Cast  it  out  1 
Does  this  set  forth  a  false  conception  of  courage?  It  is  unfit 
for  the  school.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  very  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  are  subjected  without  reserve  to  the  test  of  moral 
influence,  and  large  parts  are  condemned  and  eliminated. 
What  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  modern  high  school  ? 
Is  moral  influence  the  chief  consideration,  or  a  prominent  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  discussions?  Turn  to  the  Bible  of  the  secondary 
school,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten;  one  finds  much 
about  linguistics  and  nothing  about  the  play  of  literature 
upon  the  soul,  upon  the  moral  nature.  Plato’s  mythus  was 
history  as  well  as  literature;  how  does  history  fare  in  the 
Report  ?  The  conference  expresses  itself  in  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  resolutions,  but  we  find  no  syllable  declaring  that  the 
study  of  history  may  carve  ineffaceable  impressions  of  honor 
and  courage,  of  humanity  and  civic  righteousness,  of  devotion 
and  noble  life,  upon  the  heart  of  the  youth.  No  mention  of 
all  this  in  the  formal  resolutions :  a  search  thru  the  thirty-six 
pages  of  discussion  reveals  a  few  incidental,  one  might  almost 
say  accidental,  remarks,  confined  apparently  to  two  pages 
(169-170),  which  imply  the  ethical  value  of  the  subject,  and 
these  are  nearly  all  quoted.  This  is  only  the  more  aston¬ 
ishing  when  we  consider  that  the  history  conference  dealt  also 
with  civil  government  and  political  economy — that  is,  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  social  sciences;  if  the  ethical  thought 
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of  Qur  day  reveals  any  one  fact  above  all  others,  it  is  that 
human  character  rests  upon  social  relations,  and  that  social 
intelligence  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  kind  of  character 
demanded  by  modern  democratic  life. 

In  the  report  of  a  conference  of  high  school  teachers,  held 
at  one  of  the  largest  state  universities,  the  following  are  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  purposes  of  secondary  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature: 

“  The  purpose  of  secondary  instruction  in  English  literature 
is  as  follows:  First,  to  enable  the  student  to  write  and  speak 
with  clearness,  vigor,  and  grace;  second,  to  acquaint  him  at 
first  hand  with  a  few  of  the  best  literary  products  of  English 
and  American  thought;  third,  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  literary 
style;  fourth,  to  inculcate  a  love  of  the  best  literature.  Under 
the  first  head  is  included  the  development  of  the  power  to 
read  aloud  with  sufficient  skill  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  hearer.” 
In  a  resolution  on  “  The  preparation  of  the  teacher,”  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  ethical  character  or  appreciation. 

An  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  important  gather¬ 
ings  for  discussing  the  problems  of  the  secondary  school  will 
show  in  general  that  these  meetings  are  but  little  interested 
in  ethical  training;  the  question  has  been  forced  upon  them 
in  two  or  three  ways,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  discipline  and  order  and  the  peculiarly  modern 
questions  of  athletics  and  fraternities ;  aside  from  this  enforced 
discussion  of  moral  culture,  little  is  said  about  it.  Above  all, 
there  is  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  positive  and  distinctive 
function  of  the  high  school  which  we  have  endeavored  to  point 
out.  How  pathetically  weak  has  been  the  position  of  high 
school  and  college  authorities  in  many  cases  regarding  the 
ethics  of  athletics  and  athletic  contests,  comes  to  light  on 
not  a  few  occasions;  all  honor  to  those  who  have  stood  un¬ 
waveringly  for  truth  and  honor  at  all  times,  let  the  price  be 
what  it  might ;  they  have  rendered  a  great  and  notable  service 
to  moral  culture  in  the  secondary  school. 

The  fact  is  that  the  secondary  school  teacher  is  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  intellectual  aspect  of  his  particular  subject;  it 
is  this  aspect  which  he  has  learned  to  know  and  respect  in 
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the  university;  the  plan  of  the  school,  the  form  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  examinations,  the  college  entrance  requirements, 
all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  until  the  very  idea  of  ethical 
education  is  strange  and  uncongenial  to  the  high  school  teacher. 
Nor  can  the  over-intellectualism  of  the  university  graduate  be 
a  surprize  to  any  one  who  realizes  the  vast  transformation 
from  the  older  type  of  American  college,  with  its  deep  ethical 
and  religious  character,  to  the  university  of  today  with  its 
intense  specialized  teaching  and  study  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  absorbing  athletic  and  social  life  on  the  other — a  trans¬ 
formation  pictured  with  power  and  fidelity  by  Mr.  Clarence  F. 
Birdseye  in  his  really  great  book.  Individual  training  in  our 
colleges. 

What  the  American  high  school  needs  is  just  what  English 
Rugby  needed  and  what  the  immortal  Arnold  gave  it  thru  his 
teaching  and  example,  and  as  Hughes  says,  “  above  all  thru 
his  unwearied  zeal  in  creating  ‘  moral  thoughtfulness  ’  in  every 
boy  with  whom  he  came  into  personal  contact.”^  Woe  unto 
the  land  if  its  future  leaders  lack  moral  thoughtfulness  in  its 
fullest  sense:  both  the  righteous  intent  and  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom;  only  by  these  two  elements  combined  in  our  statesmen 
and  citizens  can  the  republic  be  saved  and  the  nation  fulfil 
its  destiny. 

Youth — the  high  school  age — offers  two  golden  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  character  formation:  the  sense  of  personal  honor 
and  the  growing  realization  of  social  relations;  upon  these 
two,  education  may  build  broad  and  high.  President  Hall 
has  abundantly  set  forth  the  intense  power  of  the  feeling  of 
honor;  it  is  for  the  school  to  mold  that  sense  and  enlist  it 
on  the  side  of  righteousness — for  who  does  not  see  that  it 
fights  on  all  sides  of  almost  every  question?  It  went  sadly 
to  waste  in  the  Spartan  lad  with  his  stolen  fox  under  his 
tunic;  but  he  at  least  had  the  moral  support  of  his  own  social 
system;  how  much  worse  is  the  waste  when  a  high  school  pupil 
knows  no  higher  object  of  devotion  than  success  in  a  ball 
game  at  any  cost,  or  the  acquisition  of  “souvenirs”  filched  from 
'  Preface  to. Tom  Brown’s  schooldays. 
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friends  or  foes  ?  Where  is  the  sense  of  honor  estrayed  to  when 
school  and  college  youth  will  cheat  and  connive  at  cheating 
their  athletic  opponents  by  playing  one  of  their  number  under 
a  false  name,  or  other  such  dishonorable  and  unsportsmanlike 
tricks  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  thousands  of  grown  men  resent 
the  name  liar  with  a  blow,  but  daily  with  unruffled  soul  lie  and 
cheat  by  word  and  act?  It  would  be  utter  injustice  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  or  even  the  chief  blame  for  this  low  sense  of 
honor  upon  the  high  school  pupils  or  even  the  college  students ; 
the  elders,  teachers,  parents,  the  general  public,  can  not  wash 
their  hands  of  guilt;  the  very  same  lads  who  led  in  the  un¬ 
worthy  trickery  would  with  right  and  strong  guidance  have 
repudiated  it  with  scorn,  as  is  proven  by  the  moral  tone  of 
many  a  high  school  and  perhaps  some  colleges. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  youth  takes  his  criteria  of  honor 
from  the  company  he  keeps,  and  chiefly  from  his  elders;  so 
far  as  the  school  is  concerned  in  its  present  form  there  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  place  in  which  the  sense  of  honor  is  so  much  affected 
as  the  athletic  field,  including  the  bleachers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rubbing-rooms  on  the  other,  and  adding  of  course 
the  endless  talking-over  to  which  every  game  and  every  inci¬ 
dent  are  subjected.  Now  in  England  the  whole  body  of  both 
teachers  and  students  engage  in  athletics;  in  America  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  teachers  have  little  interest  in  athletics,  little  time 
to  devote  to  them,  and  small  influence  upon  athletic  ideals  and 
standards;  the  result  is  that  the  standards  of  the  coach  and 
trainer  are  dominant,  and  those  standards  are  generally  low 
and  partial;  to  this  is  partly  due  the  furious  and  devastating 
force  of  the  passion  to  win,  the  most  threatening  element  in 
the  whole  athletic  situation.  It  should  be  quite  clear  that 
the  blame  for  all  this  does  not  rest  at  the  door  of  the  athletic 
trainer — he  does  just  what  we  might  fairly  expect  him  to  do; 
we  should  all  do  much  the  same  if  we  were  in  his  place;  the 
real  fault  is  one  of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
teachers.  Strictly  speaking,  the  danger  is  not  the  great  desire 
to  win,  which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  sport,  but  rather  the 
defect  of  those  higher  ethical  and  chivalric  ideals  which  should 
be  supplied  by  the  teachers  whose  minds  are  not  strained  by  the 
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peculiar  situation  in  which  the  coach  finds  himself.  What¬ 
ever  is  being  done  to  ventilate  the  conduct  of  athletics  and 
bring  it  all  under  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  school  helps  to  cure  this  evil. 

Whatever  is  true  of  athletic  contests  is  true,  with  slight 
modifications,  of  other  interscholastic  affairs  —  mainly,  of 
course,  those  in  oratory_and  debate;  only  it  is  easier  here  to 
get  the  right  ideals  into  the  place  of  power. 

Here  let  stress  be  laid  incidentally  upon  one  of  the  most 
crying  perils  of  our  higher  education,  the  usurpation  by  inter¬ 
scholastic  contests,  chiefly  athletic,  of  a  place  and  prominence 
utterly  beyond  their  merits.  Not  athletics,  be  it  noted,  but 
inter-school  contests:  true  athletics  and  physical  culture  are 
yet  far  from  hazdng  place  and  regard  enough;  and  the  exor¬ 
bitant  demands  of  the  contests  consume  the  interest  and  effort 
that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  real  athletic  work  among  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  the  students.  It  would  be  absurd  to  censure 
the  student  for  his  intense  and  eager  interest  in  contests :  that 
is  but  the  inevitable  result  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  nature 
in  youth;  the  blame  lies  with  the  elders,  both  teachers  and 
parents,  who  instead  of  wisely  using  and  moderating  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  youth,  weakly  yield  to  them,  or  even  act  so  as  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flames.  Both  college  and  school  papers  and 
the  daily  press  announce  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  by 
cartoons  of  the  football  “hero”  in  full  armor;  all  of  which 
may  be  meant  as  jest,  but  is  the  expression  of  a  most  serious 
fact.  “  University  ideals,”  at  least  so  far  as  student  opinion 
goes,  are  no  longer  of  thought  or  scholarship,  to  say  nothing 
of  character  and  leadership,  but  of  the  gridiron  and  the  dia¬ 
mond — or  rather  of  the  winning  of  victories  thereon. 

The  positive  fruit  of  the  education  of  the  sense  of  honor 
should  be  a  lofty,  well-formed,  personal  ideal,  embracing  body, 
intellect,  and  principles  of  conduct.  A  modified  form  of  the 
athlete’s  standard  of  physical  habit  and  efficiency  should  be 
cultivated  in  every  boy  and  girl:  to  be  straight  and  sturdy, 
well-muscled,  quick  and  sure  in  movement,  and  not  easily 
“winded”;  to  have  a  good  appetite,  in  quantity  and  also  in 
discrimination,  but  to  have  it  under  the  command  of  the  will; 
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these  should  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth,  and  nature  has 
planted  vigorous  germs  of  all  of  them  in  every  normal  child. 
To  know  what  one  knows  and  be  fully  aware  when  one  does 
not  know,  to  see  clearly  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
with  that  of  the  body,  to  hate  obscurity,  confusion,  ambiguities, 
evasions,  and  to  worship  the  crystal  light  of  true  perception 
and  right  reason, — these  too  belong  to  the  personal  ideal  of 
the  educated  man.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  stimulus  and 
nourishment  of  these  two  ideals,  the  bodily  and  the  intellectual, 
ought  to  be  the  largest,  as  it  is  the  highest  service  of  the  study 
of  the  classics, — ^but  mere  linguistic  study  has  no  power  to 
these  ends.  The  third  element  in  the  personal  ideal  is  that  of 
the  self-determining  righteous  will :  here  above  all  places  honor 
is  the  word  to  conjure  with.  There  is  that  in  the  soul  of  every 
youth  that  resonates  to  the  fiery  answer  of  the  old  Hebrew,  “Is 
thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?  ”  The  ‘  hate  of 
hates  and  scorn  of  scorns,’  and  the  abhorrence  of  all  things 
mean  and  low  can  never  before  or  after  be  so  quickly  fanned 
into  flame  and  strengthened  into  a  steady  light  and  warmth  for 
life.  These,  then,  are  hints  of  the  elements  indispensable  to 
rounded  humanity  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  ideal  by 
which  every  man  should  measure  himself. 

So  much  for  the  sense  of  honor  and  its  possible  fruits :  we 
turn  now  to  the  new  perception  that  the  youth  has  of  his  place 
as  a  member  of  a  social  community. 

The  sense  of  social  relationships  is  largely  bred  by  the  same 
converse  and  association  that  breed  the  sense  of  honor;  but 
there  is  a  rational  and  clear  comprehension  of  social  relation¬ 
ships  which  arises  only  from  long-continued  and  progressive 
thinking;  this  we  may  call  social  intelligence.  Such  social 
intelligence  is  indispensable  to  moral  character,  and  especially 
to  leadership,  hence  its  culture  is  a  peculiar  duty  of  the  high 
school.  There  is  no  morality  worth  speaking  of  nor  worth 
cultivating  which  is  not  social;  mere  self-interest  is  not  really 
to  the  interest  of  self,  to  say  nothing  of  its  worthlessness  to 
the  body  social;  it  is  still  true  that  he  who  sets  out  to  save 
his  life — for  himself — shall  lose  it.  The  youth  who  goes  out 
from  the  high  school  without  a  deep  and  ruling  sense  of  the 
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intimate  bond  between  his  conduct  and  destiny  and  those  of 
his  fellows,  has  been  cheated  of  his  birthright  as  an  educated 
man.  Plato  voiced  the  great  law  of  higher  education  when  he 
declared  that  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  chains  and  the 
cave  and  had  beheld  the  truth  of  things,  must  go  back  and 
rescue  those  still  in  bonds  and  ignorance.  The  high  school  boy 
and  girl  can  understand  what  is  obscure  to  the  child  in  the 
eighth  grade, — ^that  we  are  bound  each  to  each — father  to  child, 
brother  to  sister,  friend  to  friend,  and  man  to  man;  that  my 
conduct  and  destiny  affect  your  conduct  and  destiny  and  yours 
mine.  Moreover,  this  priceless  truth  which  yesterday  was 
concealed  by  childish  immaturity,  will  tomorrow  too  often, 
alas!  be  obscured  by  what  we  call  disillusion,  which  is  really 
illusion  and  blindness  of  heart.  The  message  that  no  man 
lives  unto  himself  brings  a  new  light  and  may  bring  a  new 
resolve  into  the  eyes  of  early  youth;  from  the  same  message 
the  riper  youth  or  the  grown  man  too  often  turns,  as  from  the 
dream  of  an  enthusiast. 

The  curriculum  of  the  high  schooP  must  be  still  further 
vitalized  and  humanized;  far  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  presentation  of  life  in  history  and  literature:  this  does 
not  mean  merely  more  hours  per  week  devoted  to  these  sub¬ 
jects,  but,  in  addition  and  more  important,  that  the  vital  ethi¬ 
cal  element  in  them  be  given  its  due  place.  Literature  is  far 
too  much  linguistics  and  verbalism;  who  does  not  know  how 
the  literature  of  power  is  daily  robbed  of  all  its  force  and 
reality  for  the  student  by  being  turned  into  dead  matter  for 
mental  gymnastics?  Wilhelm  Tell,  as  an  exercise  ground  for 
rules  of  grammar  and  syntax,  is  the  type  of  our  literature  work 
in  foreign  languages ;  hopes  and  fears,  courage  and  cowardice, 
tyranny  and  patriotism,  agony  and  death  itself,  are  all  drowned 
under  a  play  of  philological  practise.  Over  against  all  this 
place  the  Greek  boy  with  his  Homer,  his  soul  aglow  with  the 
throbbing  life  of  the  story,  seeing  as  in  a  clear  mirror 
the  actual  warm  life,  the  glow  of  anger,  the  smoldering  fire 

*  On  all  this  see  G.  Stanley  Hall’s  expert  and  powerful,  if  possibly  in 
part  extreme,  criticisms,  in  his  chapter  on  “Intellectual  development  and 
education”  in  his  Adolescence,  or  the  abridgment  thereof.  Youth. 
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of  resentment,  the  play  of  conduct  and  destiny — always  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  life  of  man  and  a  revelation  of  moral  laws  which 
rule  over  character  and  destiny. 

The  same  is  true  of  history :  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  schol¬ 
arship  when  we  say  that  it  is  far  more  important  for  the 
American  youth  to  thrill  with  instinctive  admiration  or  repro¬ 
bation  of  deeds  fair  or  base  than  it  is  for  him  to  know  exactly 
what  all  the  authorities  say  upon  a  mooted  point.  Unless  the 
lives  and  characters  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Arnold 
move  the  feelings  and  modify  the  will  of  the  student,  the  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  fatally  incomplete ;  unless  the  vision  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  ascent  and  glory  make  the  student  another  sort  of  man 
in  his  social  and  political  relations,  he  has  not  gained  from 
history  its  true  gift. 

What  is  needed  is  that  ethical  revelation  of  the  world^  which 
the  great  Herbart  pronounced  the  supreme  task  of  education. 
We  can  not  but  feel  that  his  followers  have  too  often  forgotten 
the  end  in  the  means:  they  have  been  true  to  their  leader  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  instruction,  but  have  not  al¬ 
ways  remembered  that  instruction  deserves  its  high  place  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  educative  {ersiehender  Unterricht),  that  is, 
in  so  far  as  it  breeds  moral  character. 

That  the  world  is  not  ethically  revealed  to  us  is  plain  from 
our  attitude  toward  many  of  its  phenomena :  most  of  us  laugh 
at  a  drunken  man ;  yet  no  one  to  whom  the  spectacle  is  ethically 
revealed  could  laugh,  for  he  sees  in  the  reeling,  grotesque 
figure  all  the  shame  and  agony  which  are  in  and  back  of  it; 
the  debased  humanity,  perhaps  the  ruined  life  of  wife  and 
children.  We  should  not  cry  war  on  such  slight  provocation 
if  war  had  been  ethically  revealed  by  our  study  of  history; 
to  know  that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  a  certain 
day,  with  certain  losses  on  Union  and  Confederate  sides  and 
the  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Federals,  can  not  conceivably 
aflfect  the  feelings  nor  move  the  will;  let  every  student  read 
Lincoln’s  exquisite  letter  to  the  Mrs.  Bixley  who /had  lost  five 

•  It  seems  fair  to  render  thus  Herbart’s  phrase  “cesihetische  Darstellung,’* 
in  view  of  his  identifying  the  ethical  judgment  with  the  esthetic,  and  of 
his  emphatic  insistence  elsewhere  that  character  is  the  only  conceivable  aim 
of  education. 
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sons  in  the  war.  (I  have  just  consulted  a  dictionary  of  United 
States  history,  compiled  by  an  eminent  authority,  but  altho 
we  find  Binneys  and  Birneys  and  Bissells,  this  woman,  to 
whom  Lincoln  himself  wrote  a  letter  of  deepest  reverence,  has 
not  even  a  line.)  Let  the  youth  also  get  some  sense  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  own  agony  of  soul  as  he  saw  himself  compelled  by  his 
sworn  duty  to  send  more  and  more  of  the  sons  and  fathers 
of  northern  homes  to  perish  on  southern  battle-fields.  Let 
every  lad  get  some  insight  into  the  privation,  suffering,  fear¬ 
ful  drain  of  blood  and  treasure  that  war  involves. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
and  still  more  its  heroisms  and  its  possible  justice,  belong  to 
its  ethical  presentation  as  well  as  do  the  tragedy  and  human 
agony;  the  glory  and  the  heroism,  however,  are  as  a  rule 
sufficiently  imprest  on  youth  outside  of  the  school,  and 
being  only  one  side  of  the  truth,  and  having  a  powerful  hold 
upon  emotions  and  will,  render  it  all  the  more  imperative  that 
the  other  side  should  be  revealed  by  the  school  as  the  agency 
which  labors  to  give  a  balanced  and  rational  conception  of  all 
things. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  mention  here  three  ethical  ideas  or 
principles  which  seem  to  the  writer  of  paramount  importance 
^to  the  proper  development  of  moral  intelligence  in  the  mind 
of  the  youth.  The  first  is  the  truth  that  man  is  essentially 
social,  that  he  is  man  only  as  he  is  social,  and  that  hence,  in 
Scripture  phrase,  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,  but  that  the  con- 

Vduct,  character,  and  destiny  of  each  of  us  affect  others,  tend¬ 
ing  to  make  them  better  or  worse,  happier  or  less  happy.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  let  us  note  first  that  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory  nor 
an  ethical  precept;  it  has  always  imprest  great  minds,  both 
the  intellectual,  as  in  the  case  of  Aristotle,  who  defined  man 
as  the  social  being,  and  the  ethical  souls,  who  have  all  perceived 
that  this  truth  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ethical  as  such.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  vitally 
revealed  in  pictures  of  actual  life,  leads  naturally  to  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility. 

The  child  has  no  innate  idea  of  this  truth ;  he  grows  up  with 
his  wants  constantly  satisfied  and  so  without  any  deep  im- 
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pression  of  his  own  dependence  upon  father  and  mother;  of 
their  solicitude  for  him,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  his  character  and  happiness,  he  has 
no  proper  conception;  unless,  of  course,  all  this  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  his  growing  intelligence  by  careful  instruction  from 
day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  Every  high  school  principal  has 
known  boys  who  were  set  upon  leaving  school,  altho  their 
parents  ardently  desired  them  to  continue;  in  many  cases  the 
boy  simply  has  not  got  any  glimpse  of  the  bearing  of  his  con¬ 
duct  upon  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  parents.  Still  less  does  the 
average  youth  perceive  that  his  conduct  and  welfare  touch  and 
modify  lives  all  about  him,  first  near,  then,  in  less  degree  no 
doubt,  lives  remote  from  him  in  both  space  and  time,  includ¬ 
ing  the  unborn  who  are  later  to  inherit  from  him  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  socially. 

Those  who  have  dealt  with  boys  must  have  been  imprest 
with  the  fact  that  a  boy  often  seems  strangely  indifferent  to 
warnings  relating  to  his  own  future  welfare :  he  seems  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  right  to  hazard  his  own  fate  at  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  same  boy  can  often  be  touched  and  moved  in¬ 
stantly  by  the  fact  that  his  undesirable  conduct  grieves  and 
saddens  his  parents,  impoverishes  their  lives,  and  darkens  their 
declining  days.  The  lad  is  more  right  than  wrong:  if  his 
conduct  affected  only  his  own  fate,  who  shall  say  that  he  might 
not  then  do  whatever  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes?  The 
true  ground  of  his  duty  is  the  social  bond  that  makes  his  wel¬ 
fare  one  with  that  of  those  who  love  him. 

The  second  ethical  idea  to  be  imprest  upon  the  youth  is  the 
truth  touching  his  own  relation  to  society:  he  ought  to  be 
shown  his  indebtedness  to  the  community  for  nurture  and 
culture,  physical  and  spiritual.  This  idea  can  be  grasped  in  its 
simpler  form  in  early  years :  that  is,  the  child  can  see  clearly 
how  much  he  owes  to  his  parents  and  near  friends;  but  this 
is  far  from  sufficient  for  full  social  morality.  The  high  school 
age  brings  the  larger  view  of  society  in  its  economic  and  spirit¬ 
ual  aspects  which  enables  the  mind  to  grasp  the  fact  that  each 
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individual  is  indebted  not  only  to  parents,  but  also  and  far  more 
deeply  and  essentially  to  generations  past  away,  and  to  leaders 
and  heroes  and  progressive  and  devoted  spirits  on  every  hand. 
The  youth  is  not  furnished  for  moral  intelligence  until  he 
understands  that  human  progress  and  the  high  social  state 
to  which  he  is  born  are  possible  only  because  many  men  are 
willing  to  give  more  than  they  receive,  to  serve  greatly  and 
be  served  little,  to  sacrifice  private  and  personal  ease  and  gain 
to  the  good  of  all. 

.  These  two  ideas  lead  naturally  to  the  third, — that  life  gets 
/  its  significance  and  worth  from  service.  History  and  litera¬ 
ture  reveal  the  truth  that  not  only  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  but 
all  whose  names  are  most  highly  cherished  and  adored,  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  are  truly  ad- 
i  mirable  because  they  did  so.  Our  own  annals  are  rich  in  this 
'  respect,  with  Franklin,  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  unnumbered 
less  illustrious  but  not  less  worthy  names.  This  idea  forms 
the  true  first  principle  of  the  relation  of  each  of  us  to  the 
common  weal,  and  has  power  to  transform  and  elevate  the 
whole  conduct  of  life.  Note  again  that  the  child  is  far  from 
possessing  any  original  or  instinctive  conception  of  this  truth : 
he  rather  inclines  by  nature  to  think  that  a  man  is  great  in 
proportion  as  he  gets,  possesses,  enjoys.  He  needs  instruc¬ 
tion  and  illumination  in  order  to  perceive  that  service  is  the 
highest  mark  of  greatness. 

All  this  is  impossible  and  to  attempt  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  without  deep  moral  earnestness  in  the  teacher.  The 
moral  education  of  the  school  is  accomplished  largely  thru 
the  play  of  the  teacher’s  righteous  judgment  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  curriculum.  “  No  direct  instruction,”  says 
Arnold’s  biographer,  “  could  leave  on  the  pupils’  minds  a 
livelier  image  of  his  disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud 
of  indignation  which  past  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the 
crimes  of  Napoleon  or  CiEsar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just  been  committed  in  his  very 
presence.”  *  In  fact,  while  there  are  valuable  specific  means 

*  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  142. 
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and  instruments  for  moral  education  in  the  school,  such  as  we 
have  mentioned,  history,  literature,  and  the  social  sciences,  yet 
the  teacher  is  always  the  indispensable  agent,  without  whom  all 
these  are  but  idle  instruments.  Let  the  high  school  teachers 
become  once  possest  with  a  sense  of  their  opportunity  and 
their  responsibility,  and  ways  will  not  be  wanting.  But  the 
great  theme  of  the  person  and  opportunity  of  the  high  school 
teacher,  and  especially  the  tragic  need  of  more  men  in  our 
American  high  schools,  is  no  topic  for  an  addendum  to  this 
paper;  fortunately  the  import  of  the  subject  is  dawning  upon 
the  minds  of  educators  and  the  more  intelligent  public. 

Edward  O.  Sisson 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER 

I 

The  education  of  our  youth  ever  has  been  and  will  ever 
increasingly  be  the  subject  of  deepest  concern.  From  the  time 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  theologians 
have  given  their  attention  to  it,  and  since  the  “  Revival  of  learn¬ 
ing”  and  the  recognition  of  the  personal  accountability  of 
each  individual  to  both  secular  and  moral  government,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  the  theme  of  the  masses. 

In  our  own  country  the  educational  activity  is  most  im¬ 
pressive.  Philanthropic  people  are  giving  immediately  or  by 
bequest  enormous  sums,  approaching  $100,000,000  each  year, 
for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  of  one  form  or  another.  The  churches  are  maintaining 
thousands  of  schools  and  many  others  are  supported  by  private 
fees.  But  far  more  than  all  is  the  public  support  given  to 
education  by  nation  and  state.  In  per  capita  expenditures 
we  now  lead  the  world.  The  writer’s  own  state,  numbering 
some  1,800,000  inhabitants,  is  appropriating  directly  about 
$13,000,000  annually,  and  when  there  is  added  to  this  the 
private  maintenance  of  the  pupils,  estimated  at  the  very  low 
average  of  $3  per  week,  the  total  yearly  cost  of  education 
to  our  people  will  approach  $100,000,000.  This  state  does  not 
differ  largely  in  proportion  from  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union. 

One  can  not  witness  a  commencement  season,  with  its 
festive  occasions,  its  gaily  clad  throngs,  its  garlands  and 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  its  rich  gifts,  without  the  feeling  that 
verily  the  land  is  given  to  education. 

Where  there  is  so  much  expenditure  of  money  and  energy, 
there  must  be  logically  the  greatest  care  in  directing  lest  there 
be  great  waste.  The  directive  forces  in  public  education  take 
the  form  of  what  is  termed  our  public  school  system.  It  is  to 
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one  element  of  this  system,  the  training  of  the  teacher,  that 
this  article  is  devoted. 

The  validity  of  a  contract  depends  upon  four  essentials: 
competent  parties,  agreement  or  assent,  consideration,  and 
legal  subject-matter.  Let  any  one  of  these  elements  be  absent 
or  in  doubt  and  the  contract  is  void  or  weak. 

So  the  strength  of  any  school  system  depends  chiefly  upon 
four  elements:  its  districting,  its  mode  of  raising  money,  its 
supervision,  and  the  qualifying  of  its  teachers.  Let  any  one 
of  these  features  be  weak  and  the  whole  system  is  weak. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  relative  importance  of  these 
essentials,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  will  probably  place  first 
the  qualifying  of  the  teacher.  The  popularity  of  the  cant  ex¬ 
pressions,  “  A  good  teacher,  a  good  school,”  “  Like  teacher, 
like  pupil,”  “Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log,  Garfield 
on  the  other,  and  you  have  a  university,”  etc.,  give  evidence  of 
this  fact.  Regardless  of  relative  importance,  certain  it  is 
that  the  value  of  the  teacher  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  general  idea  of  what  the  preparation  of  the  teacher 
should  be  is  very  cloudy.  The  usual  college  professor  holds 
that  to  know  is  sufficient  to  teach.  The  usual  superintendent 
claims  that  a  person  to  teach  in  a  high  school  must  be  that  some¬ 
what  undefined  product — 3.  college  graduate.  A  certain  super¬ 
intendent  holds  that  personality  is  the  main  element  in  the 
qualification  of  the  teacher.  Some  hold  that  character  is  the 
chief  requisite  of  the  teacher,  and  so  on,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

No  one  could  object  to  any  one  of  these  characteristics  in 
itself,  but  will  any  one  say  in  what  respect  they  are  peculiar 
to  the  teacher? 

May  we  not  clear  our  understanding  of  the  qualified  teacher 
by  a  few  comparative  definitions?  Who  is  the  best  clock- 
smith?  The  one  who  can  make  at  the  most  economical  pi  L-e 
the  clock  that  will  keep  the  best  time.  Who  is  the  best  ; 
geon?  The  one  who  can  perform  in  the  most  skilful  m  iu". 
a  delicate  operation  such  as  the  removal  of  a  cataract  fr- 
the  eye,  or  that  tempting  and  frfendless  victim — the  vermiforrii 
appendix — from  the  caecum.  Who  is  the  best  physician  ?  The 
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one  who  can  best  diagnose  the  condition  of  the  patient  and 
best  prescribe  to  meet  his  needs. 

Who  is  the  best  teacher  ?  The  one  who  can  best  analyze  the 
mental  condition  of  the* child  and  best  meet  its  needs. 

Surely  by  parallel  we  thus  establish  a  definition,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  definition  does  not  sufficiently  define. 

Mental  needs  are  not  an  easily  determined  quantity.  They 
are  affected  largely  by  opinion,  and  by  conditions  that  are 
constantly  changing.  They  are  veiled  by  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  a  living,  self-active  force,  working  out  much  of  its 
own  power  by  its  own  activity,  irrespective  of  the  schools. 

Who,  short  of  Divine  Wisdom,  shall  say  what  is  right  in 
education ;  what  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  child  ? 

Fortunately,  experience  comes  to  our  aid.  That  beyond 
which  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  back,  that  which  is  in  the 
practise  and  habit  of  every  individual,  that  which  manifests 
growth,  development,  and  increasing  appreciation  as  ages  go 
on,  may  be  said  to  be  the  nature  of  the  race. 

Thruout  the  long  processes  of  time  human  activities  have 
been  classifying  themselves  into  certain  lines  or  groups  so 
uniform  and  so  well  understood  that  they  are  given  names 
and  called  subjects.  These  activities  have  not  been  the  results 
of  caprice,  but  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  demands  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  human  being.  To  illustrate :  comparison 
with  a  fixt  standard  of  measurement  for  purposes  of  esti¬ 
mating  and  expressing  values,  space  relations,  etc.,  engaged 
Pythagoras  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago  and  has  entered 
into  the  activities  of  all  men  till  it  has  worked  out  the  science 
of  mathematics. 

The  men  who  first  pitched  a  tent  or  built  a  hut  or  fashioned 
a  dwelling-place  beneath  the  cliffs,  began  the  study  of  art 
and  hygiene. 

When  the  nomadic  tribes  wandered  over  the  plains  of 
Palestine  and  contested  the  right  of  possession  with  other 
tribes  they  began  the  study  of  language,  geography,  and  his¬ 
tory.  The  subjects  of  then  are  the  subjects  of  now;  the  com¬ 
mon  school  subjects  of  the  first  century  will  be  the  common 
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school  subjects  of  the  last  century,  to  him  who  correctly 
understands  and  interprets  the  human  race. 

Our  definition  of  the  teacher  begins  to  clear.  To  reduce  it 
to  common  terms:  he  who  recognizes  the  most  important 
branches  of  study,  that  is,  the  branches  which  best  express 
the  real  needs  of  life. 

We  must,  however,  go  further  than  this  if  we  are  to  be 
clear  and  practical.  Each  branch  of  study  covers  a  wide  range 
of  facts  and  sub-topics,  the  outgrowth  of  a  great  variety  of 
experiences  in  these  branches  and  a  great  variety  of  adapta¬ 
tions  due  to  different  surroundings,  different  ages,  and  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  intensity  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  person. 

These  sub-topics  and  facts  must  be  considered  with  regard 
to  their  definite  relation  to  any  one  set  of  conditions  including 
the  person  and  his  occupation.  What  conditions  are  common 
and  what  special  ?  What  persons  are  usual  and  what  unusual  ? 
Using  arithmetic  as  an  example,  what  are  the  usual  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  day  in  this  subject,  and  what  forms  and  exer¬ 
cises  will  solve  the  problems  of  these  experiences,  and  how 
shall  we  adapt  these  forms  and  experiences  to  the  pupil  at 
his  age  ? 

May  we  say,  then,  that  the  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  can 
best  foresee  the  occupations  and  experiences  to  which  his  pupil 
is  to  go  and  whose  appreciation  of  relative  values  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  he  can  best  select  and  adapt  the  exercises 
that  will  equip  the  pupil  to  meet  these  experiences? 

After  this  discussion  we  may  reduce  our  definition  to  the 
lowest  terms:  the  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  knows  what  is 
best  to  be  done  and  how  best  to  do  it. 

The  above  line  of  reasoning  seems  so  simple  that  one  might 
wonder  at  the  necessity  of  stating  it. 

On  the  golf-field  the  instructor  tells  you  to  look  at  the  spot 
on  your  ball  you  should  hit  and  strike  at  it.  It  sounds  simple 
and  easy,  but,  alas !  the  player  takes  his  position,  looks  at  the 
ball,  wonders  where  it  will  go !  strikes,  and  then  wonders  where 
it  has  gone.  That  moment  of  wandering  attention  cost  him 
his  success.  So  in  education,  we  too  often  lose  sight  of  the 
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main  purpose.  We  are  caught  by  the  tinsel  of  tradition,  poetic 
or  eloquent  presentation,  popular  clamor  or  applause,  and 
lose  our  aim.  Let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball. 

The  careful  observer  who  reads  the  history  of  education,  the 
many  pedagogical  books  that  are  now  coming  from  the  press, 
the  current  educational  papers,  and  listens  to  the  addresses 
at  the  various  educational  conventions  will  find  much  to  con¬ 
fuse  him.  He  is  often  prompted  to  conclude  that  there  is 
much  more  talk  about  education  than  there  is  education  in 
any  definite  sense. 

To  the  Athenian,  education  was  philosophy,  art,  and  letters; 
to  the  Spartan  it  was  strategy  and  bravery.  In  the  Renaissance 
period  it  was  at  one  time  the  humanities,  at  another  the 
sciences.  In  our  own  country,  during  recent  years,  at  one  time 
we  heard  much  of  the  Herbartians  with  their  “  reals  ”  and 
their  “  apperception  ” ;  at  another  time  the  concentrationists 
occupied  the  field.  The  Grube  method  is  for  a  time  the  theme 
of  the  hour;  then  the  group  system  receives  general  attention. 
The  Speer  system  is  made  the  prominent  subject,  then  the  Ward 
system.  Manual  training  is  uppermost  for  a  time,  then  school 
gardening.  Nature  work  comes  in  its  order,  then  trade 
schools. 

One  eminent  educator  says  discipline  is  the  object  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  would  teach  a  classic,  a  science,  and  history.  An¬ 
other  claims  that  culture  is  the  proper  aim,  and  measures 
culture  by  travel,  the  reading  of  many  books,  and  a  smooth¬ 
ness  of  conversation. 

One  speaks  for  the  small  college ;  another  for  the  great  uni¬ 
versity.  One  favors  the  election  of  subjects  for  study  by  the 
pupil ;  another  would  have  only  required  courses.  One  favors 
four  years  of  college  work  for  the  bachelor’s  degree;  another 
less.  One  would  teach  religion  in  the  schools ;  another  would 
simply  teach  morals.  One  speaks  on  the  soloist ;  one  on  enthu¬ 
siasm.  One  favors  the  grade  teacher;  another  the  specialist. 
Some  would  have  inter-scholastic  games  and  sports  made 
professional;  another,  games  as  the  media  of  exercise. 

Here  are  one  or  two  definitions  of  education  by  great  men : 
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“  Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what 
they  do  not  know;  it  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they 
do  not  behave.” — Rtiskin. 

“  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head  no  man  can  take 
it  away  from  him.” — Franklin. 

“  Education  is  only  like  good  culture;  it  changes  the  size 
but  not  the  sort.” — Beecher. 

“  The  secret  of  education  lies  in  respecting  the  pupil.” — 
Emerson. 

The  above  are  all  interesting  subjects  and  definitions  in 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  have,  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  con¬ 
tributed  something  to  educational  thought;  but  as  related  to 
school- work,  they  have  definite  meanings  only  when  these 
meanings  are  read  into  them,  and  when  we  consider  the  great 
variety  of  persons  who  must  undertake  the  reading-in  process, 
we  can  hardly  feel  that  as  educational  guides  they  are  quite 
safe. 

The  only  philosophy  that  is  a  reasonably  safe  guide  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  useful  described  in  those  subjects  or  parts 
of  subjects  which  a  person  will,  of  necessity,  use  in  doing 
certain  specific  things  effectively. 

Language  is  a  necessity.  It  involves  reading,  speaking, 
writing,  and  spelling.  It  is  conventional.  It  is  an  arbitrarily 
determined  collection  of  symbols,  the  correct  use  of  which  is 
called  grammar.  It  has  certain  dynamic  qualities  called 
rhetoric.  Each  of  these  phases  must  be  learned  and  prac¬ 
tised  till  it  becomes  second  nature.  Literature  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  an  accomplishment.  It  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  as  a  medium  to 
enrich  the  mind  by  giving  thoughts  on  other  subjects,  but  it 
is  not  strictly  necessary. 

Botany  is  an  essential,  but  not  all  of  it.  The  knowledge  of 
certain  plants,  their  nutritive  or  medicinal  or  poisonous  char¬ 
acter  or  structural  value,  is  a  matter  of  every-day  use. 

Zoology  is  an  essential,  but  only  a  limited  part  of  it.  The 
life  habits  of  certain  animals  concern  our  food  plants,  our 
forests,  and  our  shade  trees. 

History  is  an  essential  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  republi- 
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can  institutions;  our  municipal,  state,  and  national  relations 
and  functions;  our  systems  of  exchange,  transportation,  etc. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  subjects  or  branches  of  study  that  have  in 
them  parts  that  are  so  essential  that  no  human  being  can  live 
in  any  intelligent  sense  without  them.  This  kind  of  knowledge 
is  called  elementary  or  general,  and  must  be  possest  by 
every  one. 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  various  subjects  that  are  less 
general,  that  call  for  more  practical  study,  and  relate  them¬ 
selves  naturally  to  specialization,  and  should  be  studied  in 
special  schools. 

The  one  who  is  to  exercise  this  selective  power  is  the 
teacher.  He  may  not  know  the  whole  of  any  subject,  but 
he  must  have  the  ability  to  separate  the  general  from  the 
special,  and  know  enough  of  the  special  to  see  whither  it  is 
tending.  How  much  more  he  must  know  will  always  be 
answered  in  relation  to  his  pupil.  It  is  this  selective  power, 
this  testing  out  of  values  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  needs 
to  be  emphasized. 

The  teacher  who  would  exercise  this  power  and  enforce 
it  in  his  planning  of  work  and  organization  of  his  class  or 
school,  will  need  to  study  more  than  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach. 
He  must  know  something  of  psychology,  but  not  the  a  priori 
or  metaphysical  psychology,  but  rather  the  natural  habits, 
activities,  and  laws  of  child-growth  and  interest.  He  will  need 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  education,  not  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  educational  events,  but  rather  something  of 
the  different  systems  and  methods  practised  in  the  past  and 
their  comparison  with  systems  of  the  present  in  their  industrial, 
scientific,  and  literary  output. 

He  will  need  to  know  something  of  school  organization, 
what  subjects  are  elementary  and  general,  what  are  advanced 
and  special;  the  sizes  of  classes  consistent  with  individual 
attention,  the  conduct  of  classes  with  reference  to  groups,  sec¬ 
tions,  promotions,  seat  work,  etc. ;  something  of  hygiene  with 
reference  to  exercises,  ventilation,  length  of  school-hours, 
recitations,  and  so  on.  But  all  he  knows  should  be  focused  on 
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a  pupil  doing  a  specific  work  with  a  specific,  definite,  practical 
end  in  view. 

Our  technical  schools  have  set  us  our  best  examples  in 
definiteness.  When  one  visits  a  medical  or  military  or  law 
or  engineering  school  he  usually  hears  the  discussion  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  relation  to  its  definite,  reliable,  and  practical  phases. 
“  This  treatment  will  bring  this  result,”  “  This  law  is  founded 
upon  this  principle  of  justice,”  “  The  tension  power  of  this 
material  is  not  sufficient  for  this  class  of  construction,”  etc. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  technical-school  spirit  could  spread 
more  generally  thruout  all  our  schools.  We  would  then  find 
many  of  the  criticisms  on  our  school  systems  disappearing. 
We  would  not  then  hear  the  question,  “  Should  the  teacher 
be  trained  ?  ”  any  more  than  the  question,  “  Should  the  phy¬ 
sician  be  trained  ?  ”  The  contrary  would  not  be  conceived. 
Not,  how  long  should  a  boy  study  bookkeeping?  but,  whaf 
must  he  know  in  order  to  keep  books?  Not,  must  we  have 
trade  schools  ?  but,  what  must  the  boy  know  in  order  to  do  the 
general  mechanical  things  he  is  called  upon  to  do  in  case  he  is  to 
be  a  farmer,  a  carpenter,  or  an  iron  worker? 

We  would  not  then  see  institute  instructors  striving  to  please 
and  amuse  with  funny  stories,  jokes,  and  novel  devices,  but 
rather  endeavoring  to  instruct  by  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  with  all  its  economic  and  educational  values. 

In  short,  definite  practical  ends,  rather  than  ideals,  visions, 
and  fancies,  would  prompt  more  fully  than  at  present  all  our 
school  work.  The  true  scientific  spirit  would  prevail. 

James  M.  Green 

State  Normal  School 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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COLLEGE  GEOGRAPHY 

The  author  desires  in  this  paper  to  maintain  the  following 
progressive  thesis.  From  the  nature  of  the  science  and  also 
from  the  utility  of  its  subject-matter,  geography  is  suitable 
for  the  university  curriculum,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  American  universities. 

I  The  nature  of  the  science 

It  has  been  well  said  by  an  English  geographer,  H.  R.  Mill, 
that  geography  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  physical  and  the 
human  sciences,  the  focus  at  which  the  rays  of  natural  science 
and  those  of  history  and  economics  converge  to  illuminate 
the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man.  It  is  a  generalization,  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  units  from  many  specialized  sciences,  units  which, 
in  this  union,  are  viewed  from  their  relations  to  man.  Geog¬ 
raphy  sets  forth  the  relations  existing  between  man  and  his 
physical  environment,  classifies  and  explains  the  influences  and 
responses.  Ritter  has  been  called  the  founder  of  modem 
geography  and  in  the  matter  of  a  definition  for  the  science  we 
have  not  gone  far  beyond  his  conception,  that  geography  treats 
of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  In  this  sentence  the  relative 
conjunction  suggests  that  “  the  relation  **  is  the  key — the 
essential. 

Herein  are  embraced  a  wide  field  and  a  wealth  of  material. 
Many  facts  and  relations  of  the  science  are  easily  grasped  and 
explained;  many  are  quite  abstruse.  Much  of  the  knowledge 
included  is  well  known,  but  probably  a  larger  share  is  yet 
unknown,  or  at  least  unclassified.  Some  of  the  relations  are 
very  complex,  others  equally  simple.  Of  the  subject-matter 
known,  there  is  far  too  much  to  be  learned  in  a  common  school 
course,  were  it  all  of  a  character  elementary  enough  to  be 
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comprehended  by  pupils  of  this  age  and  attainment.  Like 
other  sciences,  botany,  zoology,  and  mathematics,  or  like  the 
humanities,  history,  politics,  and  civics,  it  may  well  be  begun  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  schools;  and  again  like  them,  to 
be  mastered,  it  must  be  continued  into  the  higher  institutions. 

This  last  point  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  geographic  study 
of  a  city.  Its  place  relations  are  usually  simple.  It  is  on  a 
river,  bay,  or  lake,  or  at  the  intersection  of  crossing  highways 
and  hence  engages  in  commerce;  or  it  is  near  certain  raw  mate¬ 
rials  or  possesses  water  power,  and  hence  is  a  manufacturing 
center.  But  the  intricate  world  relations  of  such  cities  as 
New  York,  London,  and  Singapore  are  much  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Why  is  it  New  York  and  not  Boston  that  dominates 
American  commerce?  The  latter  is  nearer  Europe.  Or  why 
New  York  and  not  Philadelphia?  The  latter  is  in  a  much 
more  salubrious  climate,  is  as  near  the  coal  and  iron  producing 
areas,  and  has  an  open  water  route  to  the  sea.  In  order  to 
appreciate  fully  New  York’s  advantage,  the  student  must  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  physiography  and  resources  of  the 
whole  region.  To  excel  in  the  export  trade,  Boston  should  not 
only  have  been  nearer  Europe  but  should  have  had  as  easy  a 
route  to  the  agricultural  Middle  West  and  the  manufacturing 
Middle  Atlantic  states  as  had  New  York.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  attain  this  advantage  that  the  marvelous  five-mile  Hoosac 
tunnel  was  made.  But  even  then  the  grade  was  not  so  easy 
and  the  route  not  so  direct  as  to  New  York.  At  New  York,  the 
ancient  highlands,  the  Old  Appalachians,  are  narrower  than 
at  any  other  place  between  Savannah  and  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  the  easy  grade  up  the  drowned  Hudson  and  leveled 
Mohawk  valleys  and  along  the  old  Ontario  lake  bottoms  gave 
the  metropolis,  in  her  trade  with  the  West,  decided  advantage 
over  any  other  city.  Her  central  position  among  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  her  easily  accessible  fruit  and  vegetable  lands  in 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  gave  her  further  advantage.  New 
York’s  harbor  was  essentially  perfect,  being  at  the  mouth  of 
a  drowned,  deep  valley,  but  Philadelphia’s  needed  much  and 
continuous  attention,  because  the  valley  which  had  been 
drowned  to  make  Delaware  Bay  was  a  shallow  one  in  a  recent 
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coastal  plain  of  soft  strata  and  not  a  deep  one  in  ancient  hard 
rocks. 

A  second  illustration  may  be  taken  from  a  study  of  the 
tropics.  Elementary  pupils  will  describe  the  main  features  of 
a  tropical  climate  and  will  name  rubber,  mahogany,  and  tropical 
fruits  as  products  of  the  zone,  and  even  recite  that  the  Equa¬ 
torial  belt  is  unhealthful  for  men;  but  the  geographic  factors 
in  the  problem  of  acclimatization,  and  the  adjustments  to  the 
climate  which  may  be  made,  can  not  be  apprehended  without 
more  than  elementary  preparation.  Some  scientific  knowledge 
and  training  are  required  to  understand  the  influence  of  altitude 
on  climate,  effects  of  exposure  to  sunshine,  distribution  and 
geographical  relations  of  tropical  diseases,  sanitation,  and  the 
adjustment  to  foods  and  clothing  which  the  tropics  make  neces¬ 
sary  or  furnish.  A  consideration  of  these  illustrations  reveals 
the  intricacy  of  some  geographic  problems. 

Not  only  has  geography  complex  and  intricate  problems  for 
advanced  study,  but  there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  geographic 
truth  yet  to  be  discovered  and  classified.  As  will  be  shown 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  multitudes  of  opportunities  for 
research  exist  within  the  scope  of  this  science. 

1.  There  are  large  habitable  countries  about  which  expert 
geographers,  even  now,  know  but  little.  In  this  list  belong 
central  Canada,  central  Siberia,  part  of  the  Sudan,  southern 
Brazil,  eastern  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador,  much  of  Colombia, 
the  Guianas  and  Venezuela  and  the  Central  American  states. 
And  less  habitable  areas  comprize  as  many  more  millions  of 
square  miles  of  terra  incognita:  viz.,  parts  of  the  Sahara  and 
Sudan,  central  Africa,  most  of  the  Amazon  country,  central 
Asia,  central  Australia,  and  the  two  polar  regions.  Pioneer 
exploration  is  yet  to  be  done. 

2.  Even  in  well-settled  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
new  facts  concerning  geographic  influence  are  continually  com¬ 
ing  to  light;  and  no  doubt  many  principles  will  yet  be  dis¬ 
covered  whose  presence  and  operation  are  none  the  less  real 
because  unknown,  and  whose  recognition  will  be  beneficial 
to  man.  Certainly  new  applications  and  illustrations  of  more 
or  less  familiar  laws  may  be  found  in  abundance.  It  was  known 
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years  ago  that,  if  a  vessel  entered  the  Cape  Horn  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  with  a  certain  wind  she  had  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  Pacific,  while  if  she  chose  any  other  wind,  the 
course  was  fraught  with  great  difficulties.  But  not  until  there 
had  been  made  extended  studies  of  cyclones  and  their  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution,  movements,  etc.,  was  there  revealed  the 
reason  for  occasional  safe  passages  and  more  frequent  unsafe 
ones.  The  cognizance  of  this  geographic  fact  and  its  influence 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  inter-oceanic  commerce.  In¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  history  furnish  frequent  similar 
examples. 

3.  The  paucity  of  our  literature,  a  condition  arising  from  the 
newness  of  the  modern  phase  of  geography  and  from  the  lack 
of  university  interest  in  it,  reveals  still  further  the  need  of  more 
systematic  work  on  the  science.  Two  methods  of  treatment 
of  geographic  subjects  have  been  followed,  the  topical  and  the 
regional,  but  neither  has  gone  far.  Ritter’s  Compendium  of 
comparative  geography  is  now  about  fifty  years  old  and  has 
never  been  really  superseded,  simply  outgrown.  Most  of  Reclus’ 
Nouvelle  geographie  universelle  is  out  of  date.  Stanford’s 
Compendium  is  descriptive  and  statistical  with  too  little  cor¬ 
relation,  comparison,  and  systematization — scientific  treat¬ 
ment,  the  essence  of  geography.  Of  topical  geographic  studies. 
Freeman’s  Historical  geography  of  Europe  was  perhaps  the 
first,  and  there  have  come  more  recently:  Anthropo  geo  graphic 
— Ratzel,  American  history  and  its  geographic  conditions — 
Semple,  Geographic  induence  in  American  history — Brigham, 
Geography  of  disease — Clemow,  Military  geography — Ma¬ 
guire,  Hisory  of  ancient  geography — Tozer,  Zoogeography — 
Beddard,  etc.  Scores  of  other  topics  should  be  treated  from 
this  relationship  or  influence  viewpoint. 

Of  regional  studies  embracing  an  exhaustive  treatment 
several  excellent  works  have  appeared.  V ereinigten  Staaten — 
Ratzel,  The  nearer  east — Hogarth,  Central  Europe — Partsch, 
Britain  and  the  British  seas — Mackinder,  and  North  America 
— Russell,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  class  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  that  many  regions  have 
not  yet  received  treatment,  and  that  some  of  these  are  so 
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large  that  an  exhaustive  one-volume  book  is  an  impossibility. 
Other  regional  studies  are  in  preparation  but  the  field  is  yet 
virgin  soil. 

Multitudes  of  excellent  papers  have  been  read  before  the 
scores  of  geographical  societies  and  published  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  periodicals,  but  these  are  scattered,  and  often  one¬ 
sided.  Their  materials  should  be  collected,  sifted,  collated,  and 
where  necessary,  sufficiently  supplemented  by  further  studies, 
then  published  in  moderate-sized  volumes  of  regional 
geography. 

4.  While  the  number  and  variety  of  maps  are  constantly 
increasing  and  the  quality  continues  to  improve,  map-making 
has  not  reached  as  high  a  place  as  it  will  in  the  future;  and 
its  work  has  not  gone  out  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Areas 
covered  by  accurate  large-scale  physical  maps  are  India,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  southern  Russia,  Portugal,  together  with 
considerable  portions  of  Scandinavia,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  most  of  the  coasts  of  the  con¬ 
tinents  and  continental  islands,  and  small  patches  in  Egypt, 
Java,  Japan,  Alaska,  etc. ;  in  the  aggregate,  a  little  more  than 
half  of  Europe,  one-tenth  of  North  America,  and  about  the 
same  of  Asia.  Thrice  as  much  territory  has  been  fairly  well 
mapped ;  but  more  than  half  of  Africa  and  Australia  are  only 
roughly  mapped  on  small  scales  or  are  yet  unmapped;  and 
large  areas  in  northern  and  central  Asia,  northern  North 
America,  and  central  South  America  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Both  explorer  and  cartographer  have  plenty  of  room  to  exer¬ 
cise  themselves  yet  before  we  shall  have  an  accurate  map  of 
the  world. 

There  is  a  movement,  backed  by  several  governments,  which 
is  now  six  or  eight  years  old,  to  produce  a  world  map  on  single 
sheets  with  a  uniform,  scale  of  1:1,000,000,  or  about  fifteen 
and  three-fourths  miles  per  inch.  The  following  maps  have 
come  out, — twenty-two  German  and  nearly  forty  French 
sheets  in  east  China;  fifteen  to  twenty  French  maps  in  Europe, 
a  dozen  in  the  West  Indies,  and  others  in  northern  Africa, 
Baluchistan,  and  Persia,  and  about  fifty  in  Africa  by  Great 
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Britain.  A  total  area  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  land 
is  now  thus  mapped.  A  compiled  map  on  a  scale  of 
1 : 1,000,000  is  a  great  advance  over  what  we  have  formerly 
been  obliged  to  use,  sketch  maps,  itineraries,  etc.,  but  it  leaves 
much  more  to  be  desired.  English,  French,  Swiss,  and  United 
States  topographic  maps  are  on  scales  of  i  :2o,ooo,  1 140,000, 
I  ;6o,ooo,  1 :8o,ooo,  and  on  up  to  1 1250,000,  or  from  one-third 
mile  to  the  inch,  to  about  four  miles  to  the  inch. 

5.  A  confirmation  of  the  need  of  further  study  of  geo¬ 
graphic,  physiographic,  and  climatic  conditions  is  found  in 
the  failures  or  partial  successes  in  business,  industry,  and 
commerce,  because  the  entrepreneur  did  not  know  or  did  not 
consider  the  geographic  conditions,  opportunities,  or  limi¬ 
tations. 

An  effective  illustration  of  the  lack  of  geographic  knowl¬ 
edge  is  also  presented  when  military  or  naval  officers,  bound¬ 
ary  commissioners  or  legislators  make  errors  because  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  region  concerned  and  can  not  get 
desired  data  owing  to  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness  of  maps 
and  information. 

6.  Some  American  scientific  bureaus,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  United  States  Geologic  Survey  and  the  Census, 
recognize  the  research  possibilities  in  geographic  directions 
and  maintain  in  their  corps,  chief  geographers  and  assistants. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  geographic  research  now  being  done  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  army  and  navy  officers, 
colonial  and  diplomatic  services,  and  the  various  Surveys. 
Very  few  geographers  are  connected  with  universities  and 
still  fewer  carry  on  geographic  research  because  of  that  connec¬ 
tion,  but  rather,  in  spite  of  it.  In  German  universities,  geog¬ 
raphers  and  geographic  research  both  find  place.  In  Ameri¬ 
can  universities,  other  sciences  are  blest  with  this  felicitous 
condition;  their  place  is  established,  courses  are  taught,  and 
research  is  expected  and  encouraged,  but  geography  has  been 
given  little  place. 

7.  A  last  testimony  concerning  the  research  opportunities 
in  a  given  province  should  come  from  a  specialist  in  the  field. 
None  is  better  able  to  answer  than  he  who  has  gone  farthest 
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into  the  subject.  I  find  the  following  in  a  paper  now  about 
seven  years  old  and  published  in  the  International  geography. 
“  After  the  blanks  in  the  physical  map  have  been  filled  the 
geographer  will  only  then  be  able  to  begin  his  real  work. 
Having  secured  geological,  biological,  and  anthropological 
surveys  of  equal  quality  the  data  will  be  complete  for  per¬ 
fecting  the  theory  which  explains  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
terrestrial  home.”  Other  geographers  speak  in  a  similar  strain. 
Our  federal  and  state  geologic  and  natural  history  and  other 
surveys  are  gathering  the  basal  data  along  these  lines.  The 
Census  gathers  vital  and  industrial,  agricultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  statistics;  the  department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  rail¬ 
road  commissions,  the  Weather  Bureau,  Boards  of  Trade,  Rec¬ 
lamation  service,  and  other  organizations  are  each  collecting 
data  concerned  with  their  direct  interests.  This  wealth  of 
information  mapped  or  plotted  furnishes  the  lumber  and  other 
materials  with  which  the  geographer  builds.  It  has  ever  been 
true  that  he  has  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  of  collecting  and  classifying  his  information,  but 
now  these  various  organizations  are  well  under  way  and  he  can 
possibly  turn  his  attention  to  a  comparative  study  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  physical  to  the  human  elements.  His  descrip¬ 
tions,  region  by  region  or  topic  by  topic,  when  prepared,  will 
constitute  the  best  geography  ever  written. 

Summary — To  gather  together  the  argument  thus  far,  we 
may  say  that  the  science  of  geography  deals  with  descriptive 
matter  both  of  physical  features  and  conditions,  and  of  human 
distributions  and  occupations,  but  it  is  specially  concerned 
with  the  simple  and  complex  relations  of  these  physical  and 
human  elements.  Geography  like  other  sciences  is  young 
and  growing,  as  is  shown  by  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  many  portions  of  the  earth  and  concerning 
the  interrelations  of  man  and  his  physical  environment.  Its 
youth  is  further  shown  by  the  state  of  its  literature  and  the 
incompleteness  of  the  map.  It  offers,  at  present,  rather  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  for  its  own  enlargement.  The  need 
of  research  in  geography  is  clearly  recognized  by  scientific 
and  technical  organizations  and  is  witnessed  to  by  leading 
geographers. 
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From  the  standpoint  then  of  the  nature  of  the  science,  geog¬ 
raphy  merits  a  place  in  the  university,  where  the  dominant 
spirit  is  the  encouragement  of  advanced  study  and  investi¬ 
gation. 


11  The  utility  of  its  subject-matter 

With  as  clear  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  science  of  geography  in  mind,  let  us  examine  into 
the  utility  of  its  subject-matter.  This  portion  of  the  paper 
naturally  breaks  into  two  parts :  University  work  now  offered 
which  could  be  strengthened  or  supplemented  by  courses  in 
geography;  practical  uses  to  which  geography  may  be  put 
outside  of,  and  beyond,  its  contributions  (for  the  college 
student)  to  other  subjects. 

A.  Under  the  first  subdivision  is  given  a  list  of  titles  of 
courses  selected  from  the  catalogs  of  several  leading  American 
universities  and  grouped  as  follows : 

History  group — American  history,  European  history,  an¬ 
cient  history,  colonial  history,  history  of  the  East,  history  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  historical  geography. 

Political  group — International  politics,  colonial  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Oriental  problem. 

Anthropology  group — Archeology,  ethnology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  sociology. 

Commerce  and  economics  group — History  of  commerce, 
commercial  geography,  materials  of  commerce,  transportation 
and  communication,  industrial  or  economic  history,  race  and 
immigration  questions,  history  of  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

Biologic  group — Ecology  of  animals,  ecology  of  plants  or 
plant  geography,  forestry. 

Agricultural  group — Soils,  soils  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
parative  agriculture,  history  of  agriculture. 

Geographic  group — Physiography,  meteorology,  climatol¬ 
ogy,  cartography. 

The  physical  features,  climate,  mineral  and  agricultural  re¬ 
sources,  furnish  one  motive  in  ah'  history;  the  topography, 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  of  plain  and  mountain,  of  val¬ 
ley  and  barrier  have  been  another;  and  the  approachableness. 
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proximity,  or  isolation  of  nations,  a  third.  While  in  most  of 
ancient  and  medieval  history,  nations  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  defense  and  military  aggression,  in  the  future, 
they  will  be  interested  with  the  things  that  make  for  peace  and 
mutual  advancement.  Hence,  physical  barriers,  military 
routes,  natural  sources  of  wealth,  etc.,  have  formerly  played 
a  very  important  role ;  and  now  climatic  and  resource  diversity, 
trade  routes,  and  facilities  for  communication  and  exchange 
of  products  are  also  to  be  important  factors  in  the  history  of 
peoples.  American,  European,  ancient  and  Oriental  history 
are  each  intimately  related  to  their  respective  lands;  in  fact, 
have  been  unfolded  in  specific  localities  under  the  influence 
of  specific  physical  conditions.  Colonial  history  and  the 
colony’s  relation  to  the  homeland  are  of  course  related  to 
policy;  but  policy,  if  wisely  framed,  will  take  into  account  the 
physical  conditions  in  the  two  lands  and  adjust  matters  so 
that  each  may  supplement  the  other. 

The  Oriental  problem  grows  out  of  a  chronic  and  aggra¬ 
vated  case  of  geographic  isolation,  and  a  removal  of  the 
isolation  is  already  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  anthropologic  group  has  to  do  with  the  distribution, 
habits  and  customs,  culture,  characteristics,  and  social  and 
political  condition  of  peoples — elements  which  depend  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  upon  the  physical  environment  of  each  peo¬ 
ple,  and  perhaps  more  especially  upon  their  geographic  possi¬ 
bilities  for  contact  and  communication  with  their  neighbors. 

The  history  of  commerce  is  the  story  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  and  interchange  of  commodities  between  peoples  of  di¬ 
verse  resources.  It  is  a  record  of  adjustments  to  conditions, 
responses  to  environment,  readjustments  subsequent  to  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  routes,  new  markets,  or  new  producers.  Com¬ 
mercial  geography  is  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  various 
physical  factors  upon  trade  and  production  as  well  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  products  and  their 
destination.  Race  and  immigration  questions  have  to  do  with 
the  sources  and  destination  of  our  immigrants,  but  that  is 
not  all.  The  character  of  the  immigrant,  that  of  his  former 
home  and  of  his  usefulness  here  is  in  large  part  geographic. 
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He  comes  because  of  overcrowding  or  insufficient  opportunity 
in  his  home.  Or  he  comes  because  the  physical  opportuni¬ 
ties  here  are  so  great.  He  goes  to  some  specific  region  to 
develop  what  is  there,  or  he  begins  in  a  large  plant  already 
measurably  adjusted  to  conditions.  He  finds  work  because 
we,  as  a  people,  have  such  possibilities  for  development.  He 
dwells  where  climate,  topography,  or  natural  resources  are 
similar  to  those  from  which  he  came. 

It  takes  no  profound  scholar  to  see  that  ecologic  botany 
and  zoology  require  a  knowledge  of  physical  geography  and 
climatology.  And  the  adjustments  of  plants  and  animals  to 
the  physical  conditions  of  their  habitat  constitute  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  group  of  geographic  responses,  many  of  which  are 
of  vital  importance  to  man.  The  geography  of  any  region 
would  thus  be  a  contribution  to  its  ecologic  botany  and  zoology, 
while  the  latter  subjects  would,  like  many  others,  assist 
geography. 

Soils  are  a  part  of  the  physical  environment  to  which  geo¬ 
graphic  responses  are  made;  hence,  a  good  understanding  of 
the  geography  of  the  United  States  will  go  a  long  way  in 
interpreting  the  soils.  In  complementary  manner  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  soils  of  a  region  is  good  basal  material  for 
the  geography  of  the  region.  An  appreciation  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  various  agricultural  regions  of  the  world  would 
be  an  excellent  basis  for  a  study  of  comparative  agriculture; 
and  would  often  be  an  illuminant  of  the  history  of  agriculture. 

The  geographic  group  will  be  discust  and  correlated  in  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  paper. 

In  summarizing  this  first  part  of  the  section,  reference  to 
a  statement  in  the  opening  paragraph  will  be  sufficient. 
Geography  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  physical  and  the  human 
sciences.  Their  circles  meet  or  overlap  in  this  science,  and 
each,  contributing  to  geography,  draws  from  it  fundamental 
material  for  further  work  in  its  own  line. 

B.  In  the  second  part  of  this  section  I  desire  to  point  out 
a  few  ways  in  which  a  more  or  less  thoro  geographic  train¬ 
ing  may  be  of  value  to  the  cpllege  graduate  in  his  various 
lines  of  activity  after  leaving  college. 
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1.  Many  of  those  who  become  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
will  have  use  for  geographic  information.  Commercial  courses 
seem  to  have  come  to  stay;  geography  is  now  an  essential 
part  of  such  courses,  and  there  are  few  places  for  the  teacher 
to  get  his  training  in  the  subject.  The  teacher  of  physiog¬ 
raphy  and  of  history  should  also  have  had  geography,  because  ' 
it  would  materially  broaden  his  view  and  strengthen  his  work 
in  his  own  specialty. 

2.  Normal  schools  must  all  teach  geography.  Many  of 
their  teachers  of  geography  have  had  no  training  in  the  subject 
since  they  left  the  grades.  For  Latin,  botany,  physics,  or 
reading  the  normal  school  now  requires  a  person  rather  care¬ 
fully  trained  in  the  field  which  he  is  employed  to  cultivate. 
To  fill  the  normal  school  chair  in  geography,  at  present  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  geology,  of  history,  of  economics,  or  a  city  superin¬ 
tendent  makes  good  material.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
science  is  in  ill  repute,  or  is  poorly  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools,  if  teachers  can  get  preparation  only  in  schools  so 
manned  ? 

3.  Supervisors,  and  especially  those  directing  the  teaching 
of  geography,  need  enough  training  in  the  subject  to  get  the 
spirit  of  the  science  even  if  they  can  not  spend  time  to  get 
much  of  the  subject-matter;  but  a  thoro  grounding  in  the 
subject  is  the  only  safe  preparation.  A  larger  percentage  of 
these  three  classes  of  educators — high  school  teachers,  normal 
school  teachers,  and  supervisors — is  annually  being  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  our  university  graduates,  and  it  should 
be  so.  Should  not  the  university  strive  to  meet  the  demand  ? 

4.  An  appreciable  number  of  college  graduates  become 
grade  teachers.  These  certainly  should  get,  while  in  college, 
not  only  the  spirit  and  subject-matter  of  nature  study,  his¬ 
tory,  English,  and  mathematics,  but  of  geography  as  well. 
There  are  ten  or  tw’elve  million  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
and  about  a  half  a  million  men  and  women  teaching  them. 
But  there  is  almost  no  provision  made,  even  yet,  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  these  teachers  in  geography  above  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  to  teach.  What  would  we  say  to  such  preparation 
to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  history,  or  biology? 
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5.  Politics,  the  commercial  agencies,  and  the  diplomatic 
service  would  be  more  efficient  if  the  men  entering  them  were 
better  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  various  parts  of  our 
land  and  of  foreign  lands.  German  departments  of  geog¬ 
raphy  make  much  of  the  training  in  geography  given  their 
outgoing  commercial  agents  and  consuls.  These  are  the  men 
who  ought  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  their  business,  the  climate, 
people,  and  products,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  markets  in  many 
lands. 

6.  The  merchant  who  buys  direct  in  many  lands  or  who 
thru  jobbers  receives  goods  from,  and  sends  goods  to,  dis¬ 
tant  markets  would  at  least  act  more  intelligently  were  he 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  these  lands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  advantage  of  knowing  place  relations  abroad.  I  have 
talked  with  some  who  did  not  even  know  the  latter.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  the  merchant  applies  to  the  manufacturer. 
Men  concerned  with  the  greater  transportation  problems,  both 
railroad  and  steamship  service,  while  in  a  position  to  learn 
much  good  geography,  would  be  thankful  if  they  could  have 
possest  more  accurate  knowledge  or  at  least  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  when  they  began  their  careers. 

7.  We  intrust  our  defense  to  soldier  and  sailor.  They  know 
not  into  what  land  or  sea  they  may  be  called.  A  thoro  knowl¬ 
edge  of  lands,  routes,  resources,  and  peoples  would  guarantee 
us  more  intelligent  and  hence  more  efficient  service.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  officers  of  course  is  the  most  important,  but  in  days 
of  action  promotions  are  rapid;  and  the  captain,  if  capable, 
may  step  up  the  degrees  very  quickly  and  should  be  ready. 
No  small  number  of  our  soldiers  and  some  sailors  come  from 
the  university,  but  the  most  of  them  enter  the  service  with  no 
education  but  that  of  the  public  school.  Greater  efficiency  in 
the  latter  then  would  reach  the  ranks.  The  military  and  naval 
schools  and  boys’  academies  fostering  the  military  spirit,  can  do 
the  country  a  service  by  insuring  an  adequate  training  in 
regional  geography. 

8.  We  have  in  this  country  a  large  body  of  men  engaged 
in  exploration,  cartography,  and  surveying,  some  in  the  coast 
survey,  lake  survey,  land  and  geologic  surveys,  and  some  in 
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engineering  work  carrying  out  reclamation  and  irrigation 
projects;  most  of  them  within  our  own  borders  but  some 
going  abroad.  These  come,  in  part,  from  the  army  or  the 
navy,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  could  not  possibly 
get  their  training  in  the  special  schools  for  those  branches  of 
the  public  service.  They  are  largely  college  men,  and  if  forti¬ 
fied  with  a  knowledge  of  geography  must  get  it  in  college. 
That  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  men  in  any  division  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  difficult  to  see. 

9.  In  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
and  State  Experiment  Stations  are  several  bureaus  and  divi¬ 
sions  whose  men  have  constant  use  for  geography.  The  for¬ 
ester,  the  plant  introducer,  and  the  weather  man  are  obliged 
to  get  their  knowledge  of  geography  and  geographic  influ¬ 
ences  as  they  need  it  day  by  day,  having  been  unable  in  their 
college  days  to  get  more  than  a  suggestion  as  to  what  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  science. 

10.  These  special  classes,  while  in  some  cases  not  numerous, 
aggregate  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  enter  them  every  year.  But  there  are  ten  times  as 
many  who  need  more  knowledge  of  geography  than  the  public 
schools  can  furnish,  simply  as  general  information ;  the  reader 
of  current  literature,  and  especially  that  of  the  newspaper 
and  magazine,  wishes  he  knew  where  this  place  is,  or  what 
sort  of  people  live  there,  why  they  can’t  raise  cotton  in  this 
country,  or  what  the  geographic  or  climatic  conditions  are 
in  that  land,  and  why.  The  traveler,  now  a  host  in  America, 
learns  geography  piecemeal  as  he  goes,  but  he  would  appre¬ 
ciate  and  understand  what  he  sees  much  more  fully  did  he 
know  more  of  the  lands  visited  before  he  enters  them.  How 
shall  he  gain  the  requisite  knowledge?  As  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  every  one  who  cares  to  know  about  other  lands, 
their  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  and  the  human  reactions 
with  these  physical  elements,  or  who  is  interested  in  the  re¬ 
sources  and  industries  of  foreign  lands,  would  find  it  profita¬ 
ble  to  attend  a  course  in  geography  while  in  college.  As  long 
as  we  have  place  relations  we  shall  need  to  teach  and  study 
geography.  Not  a  reader  of  the  newspapers  the  past  three 
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or  four  years  has  been  an  intelligent  reader  who  has  not  con¬ 
sulted  an  atlas.  And  probably  not  a  day  passes  but  scores 
of  readers  have  wished,  just  as  a  matter  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  that  they  knew  more  of  some  country,  of  its  people,  crops, 
climate,  and  development,  or  that  they  knew  why  a  product 
came  from  this  or  that  place,  or  some  other  point  which  could 
be  answered  by  a  substantial  course  in  regional  geography. 
'And  if  not  answered  by  the  course  the  pupil  would  at  least 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  means  for  finding  the  answer 
himself. 

Specialists  see  the  significance  of  the  influence  of  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  in  human  afifairs,  but  it  will  require  some 
time  yet  for  the  principles  now  known  to  become  as  common 
property  as  are  some  of  the  fundamentals  in  zoology  and 
botany.  The  student  goes  out  of  college  now  with  a  little 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  literature,  or  history  upon  which 
to  place  any  further  accumulations  of  similar  information 
that  he  may  require,  but  he  has  little  opportunity  to  learn  the 
elements  of  that  cosmopolitan  and  universally  useful  science 
— geography — beyond  the  necessarily  meager  allowance  of 
the  grades. 

With  the  modern  trend  of  education  toward  the  practical, 
the  business,  or  the  commercial  side  of  life,  geography  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  important  and  seems  to  be  increasingly 
neglected. 

II.  Geography  has  also  a  real  cultural  and  ethical  value. 
It  can  not  fail  to  broaden  the  pupil’s  vision,  to  cultivate  in 
him  a  realization  of  the  inter-relations  and  inter-dependence 
of  each  of  us  with  all  the  rest.  It  thus  makes  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  broad  sympathy  because  it  explains  many  elements 
of  the  inter-dependence  of  men  and  of  nations.  Of  course  it 
has  its  educational  value;  its  acquisition  promotes  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  but  this  is  true  of  all  the  sciences  if  well  taught.  Noth¬ 
ing  more,  and  I  believe  nothing  less,  along  this  line  should  be 
claimed  for  geography  than  for  the  others. 

Summary — While  geography  is  of  special  utility  to  many 
individuals  in  many  classes,  it  is  6f  large  general  interest 
to  the  general  college  student  or  graduate.  In  order  to  reach 
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these  thousands  who  do  or  should  have  an  interest  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  it  is  now  very  apparent  that  courses  in  the  science 
should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculums  of  several  of  our 
American  universities.  The  science  has  a  future.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  subject.  Its  study  is  of  value  to  all  classes  of  students  and 
its  full  development  and  scientific  treatment  in  some  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  will  open  the  way  for  better  geography  all 
down  the  line.  It  will  train  teachers  and  students  in  other 
fields  as  well  as  in  geography,  add  to  the  equipment  of  the 
business  man,  diplomat,  engineer,  journalist,  and  agriculturist, 
and  co-operate  with  other  courses  in  giving  to  every  student 
that  general  information  and  culture  which  makes  for  the 
breadth  of  vision,  and  depth  of  thought  that  every  citizen 
ought  to  enjoy.  Therefore  because  of  its  broad  utility,  geog¬ 
raphy  is  suitable  for  the  university  and  merits  a  place  among 
its  several  departments. 

Ill  Courses  of  instruction 

What  should  be  the  character  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  university? 

In  the  first  place,  the  group  of  courses  should  provide  for 
research  work,  for  out  of  the  research  comes  the  life  of  the 
subject  and  the  material  for  instruction.  It  should  be  broad 
enough  to  touch  all  the  related  interests  both  on  the  side 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  on  that  of  the  social  sciences. 
There  might  well  be  a  department  of  geography  which  should 
stand  between  these  two  groups  of  science.  This  department 
should  develop  along  three  or  four  lines,  regional  geography, 
physical  geography,  technical  geography,  and  the  research 
courses. 

Under  the  general  head  of  regional  geography  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  Volker-tind  Ldnderkunde  of  some  German  uni¬ 
versities,  could  be  given  courses  dealing  specially  with  (a) 
North  America,  (b)  Europe,  (c)  Asia  and  Australia,  (d) 
Africa  and  South  America,  thus  covering  the  whole  earth 
in  a  four  years’  course.  In  the  treatment,  these  major  regions 
must  necessarily  be  broken  up  into  smaller  ones  so  that  each 
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unit  of  description  and  exposition  would  be  a  physical  region. 
It  might  be  a  country  as  Italy,  or  two,  as  Spain  and  Portugal, 
or  a  part  of  one  as  the  Appalachian  region  in  the  United 
States.  Descriptions  of  the  physical  features  and  the  climate 
and  resources  should  be  coupled  with  explanations  as  far  as 
possible  of  these  phenomena  and  followed  by  description  of 
the  cultural  features,  boundaries,  towns,  communications,  in¬ 
dustries,  and  human  distributions  always  causally  connected 
with  the  physical  features.  Apparent  ignoring  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  legislation,  prejudice,  and  various  human  powers  is 
not  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  unimportant,  but  that  they 
are  not  geography.  They  will  get  their  adequate  treatment 
in  the  history,  sociology,  or  economics  courses.  A  second 
direction  for  expansion  of  the  department  comprizes  the  four 
courses,  physiography  of  the  lands,  oceanography,  meteo¬ 
rology,  and  climatology.  The  first  three  could  well  be  put  into 
one  year’s  course  at  the  start  and  the  fourth  into  a  half-year 
or  more  as  time  permitted.  The  latter  might  well  be  ex¬ 
panded  from  the  technical  course  to  the  climatology  of  the 
various  continents.  The  treatment  of  the  four  subjects  should 
combine  descriptive  and  systematic  studies  in  each.  Develop¬ 
ment  and  systematization  are  the  centralizing  themes  in 
physiography ;  and  classification  and  explanation  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  subjects. 

The  technical  courses  should  probably  be  left  until  late 
in  the  growth  of  the  department,  but  may  well  contemplate 
work  in  the  history  of  geographical  discovery  and  exploration, 
in  mathematical  or  astronomic  geography,  in  cartography,  etc. 

The  research  courses  were  mentioned  last  because  of  the 
requirements  necessary  for  them,  but  they  should  be  among 
the  first  courses  announced,  and  may  take  the  lines  of  advanced 
regional  studies,  advanced  physical  geography,  seminary  or 
literature  of  the  science  and  special  teachers’  courses.  The 
first  two  advanced  courses  would  continue  the  work  begun 
in  their  respective  predecessors  and  w^ould  probably  be  the 
thesis  courses  in  the  department. 

A  few  teachers  for  such  a  department  can  be  found  in  the 
present  departments  of  geology,  of  history,  and  of  economics. 
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Some  men  having  a  desire  to  do  research  work  in  geography 
ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  scientific  bureaus  and  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  university  professor.  At  present,  our 
geographic  investigators  are  nearly  all  in  the  employ  of  the 
army,  navy,  colonial  and  diplomatic  services,  government 
bureaus,  and  surveys.  Very  few  are  in  the  universities. 
Enough  investigators  should  be  in  the  university  to  give  to 
the  general  subject  a  standing  among  such  other  sciences  as 
botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  chemistry,  and  the  various 
engineering  branches. 

Among  the  teaching  facilities  both  in  the  classroom  and 
before  the  general  public  is  the  museum  of  geography.  The 
value  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is  too  well  recognized  in  other 
lines  to  need  any  special  plea  here,  but  a  suggestion  as  to 
its  content  may  be  made.  There  should  be  three  lines  of 
expansion. 

A.  The  map-room  should  possess  the  best  maps  to  be 
had  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  large-scale  maps  issued  by 
the  various  government  or  army  surveys  or  scientific  bureaus 
for  various  purposes  furnish  excellent  basal  material  for  the 
study  of  regions  wherever  they  have  been  made,  and  com¬ 
plete  series  of  each  should  be  in  the  map-room.  Good  models 
of  specific  physical  features  or  large-scale  models  of  small 
regions  are  a  great  help  in  gaining  definite  ideas  of  places 
that  can  not  be  visited.  Some  of  these  maps  and  models  show 
the  topography  or  relief,  others  the  geology,  some  the  climate 
or  phases  thereof,  some  the  natural  resources,  etc.,  while  others 
portray  the  culture,  routes  of  travel  and  communication,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  industries,  and  various  vital  statistics.  Smaller- 
scale  maps  and  models  giving  generalizations  should  also 
be  provided.  Photographs  of  physical  features  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  map  collection. 

B.  The  specimen-rooms  should  contain  illustrative  material 
of  the  various  natural  products  of  the  several  regions  of 
the  earth  grouped  so  as  to  bring  out  geographic  relations, 
influences,  and  adjustments;  also  manufactured  products 
arranged  with  the  same  end  in  mind.  Labels  and  groupings 
ought  to  show  the  inter-relations  of  different  regions  from 
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the  commercial  point  of  view.  Photographs  of  growing 
crops,  methods  of  culture  and  harvesting,  of  preparation  for 
use  or  market,  and  of  other  phases  of  collecting,  using,  or 
shipping  the  multitudinous  products  of  each  land  should  bring 
out  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  and  the  responses 
thereto.  Photographs  of  buildings  in  various  climates  and  coun¬ 
tries  could  show  how  the  style  of  architecture,  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  building  materials  are  affected  by  the  natural 
conditions  and  the  resources  of  the  country  as  well  as  by  the 
state  of  development  of  the  people.  The  central  idea  in  all 
this  collection  should  be  the  controlling  principle  of  geography, 
and  not  the  technique  of  the  industry  nor  the  love  of  the  won¬ 
derful  or  bizarre.  Truthfulness  should  never  be  sacrificed 
to  make  a  “  good  exhibit.” 

C.  A  technical  exhibit  should  contain  instruments  and  ap¬ 
paratus  used  in  various  kinds  of  geographic  investigation,  map- 
and  model-making,  ocean  exploration,  geographic  surveying, 
atmospheric  studies,  etc.;  illustrations  of  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration,  ancient  maps,  models,  diagrams,  etc., 
showing  the  development  of  the  science.  In  one  section  could 
be  shown  graphically,  or  better  with  models,  what  projection  in 
map-making  means,  and  what  the  various  projections  em¬ 
ployed  really  are. 

All  three  of  these  divisions  are  capable  of  great  useful¬ 
ness,  and  each  would  have  to  be  continually  added  to  because 
of  the  constant  progrps  along  all  three  lines. 

Of  course  a  section  of  the  library  would  be  devoted  to 
geography  and  would  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  science. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  parts  of  this  article  outline 
ideal  things,  at  least  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  but 
the  ideals  are  worth  working  for.  Some  of  them  have  been 
reached  in  Europe.  Germany  with  60,000,000  people  and  an 
area  of  four  New  York  states  has  seventeen  universities  in 
which  may  be  found  one  or  more  professors  of  geography. 
In  a  few  there  exists  a  department  of  geography,  but  usually 
the  courses  in  geography  are  organized  in  the  group  with  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  or  geology,  rarely  the  latter.  The  University 
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of  Berlin  offers  work  in  morphology  of  the  earth’s  surface; 
oceanography;  the  Alps  in  the  Ice  Age;  general  anthropoge- 
ography;  geography  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  of  Palestine;  history  of  cartography;  exercises 
in  cartography;  historical  geography;  regional  studies  on  land 
and  sea;  also,  seminary  and  colloquium  courses;  courses  in 
astronomic  or  mathematical  geography;  meteorology;  climatol¬ 
ogy,  etc.  No  other  German  institution  seems  to  be  quite 
as  fully  manned  as  is  Berlin.  A  number,  however,  give  five  to 
ten  courses  in  geographical  science. 

In  the  University  of  Paris,  morphology  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  oceanography,  general  anthropogeography,  exercises 
in  cartography,  regional  studies  on  land  and  sea,  seem  to  be 
fairly  well  duplicated,  and  in  addition  there  are  offered  sev¬ 
eral  courses  in  general  colonial  geography  and  the  geography 
of  North  Africa  with  practical  exercises.  Other  French  uni¬ 
versities  have  similar  but  shorter  lists  of  courses.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  European  nations  have  one  or  more  universities  in 
which  there  are  professors  of  geography  and  courses  offered, 
not  alone  in  physical  but  in  general  or  regional  geography. 
English  universities  are  coming  to  the  front,  but  their  pro¬ 
fessors  still  deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  so  far  behind  the 
needs  of  the  nation  in  their  offerings  and  facilities,  and  that 
they  can  not  make  as  good  a  showing  as  can  the  continental 
states.  There  are  thirteen  English  universities  providing  for 
instruction  in  geography,  among  them  conservative  Cambridge 
and  Oxford. 

With  our  greater  population,  broader  territory,  and  phenom¬ 
enal  natural  resources,  our  aggressive  and  open-minded  peo¬ 
ple,  our  growing  world  interests,  and  boasted  educational  sys¬ 
tems  we  are  far  behind  the  European  countries  in  college 
geography.  Whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  public-school 
geography  teaching  in  America  in  the  last  few  years,  very 
little  credit  therefor  need  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  our  uni¬ 
versities,  tho  much  is  due  to  individual  university  teachers. 
If  we  would  be  a  world  power,  give  our  young  men 
a  broad  horizon ;  let  them  know  the  world  and  develop 
comprehensive  world  sympathies;  if  we  desire  to  make  the 
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best  investigators,  explorers,  surveyors,  commercial  agents, 
business  men,  and  agriculturists,  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  neg¬ 
lect  this  important  opportunity  for  training  and  culture.  And 
from  the  research  side  we  should  not  be  content  with  learn¬ 
ing  what  others  are  doing,  but  should  be  contributing  sys¬ 
tematically  to  the  fund  of  the  w’orld’s  geographic  knowledge. 

George  D.  Hubbard 

Ohio  State  University 


VII 


FROM  MANUAL  TRAINING  TO  TECHNICAL  AND 
TRADES  SCHOOLS 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  and  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
the  early  and  general  belief  (before  the  days  of  public  high 
schools  and  so  many  colleges)  that  the  elementary  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  amply  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country  has  been 
much  shaken  in  the  last  quarter-century.  It  is  not  because  of 
the  lessening  of  either  highly  trained  or  popular  interest  in 
education :  indeed,  it  is  because  all  manner  and  grades  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  become  more  and  more  a  passion  with  all  classes 
of  our  people.  It  is  not  because  of  any  waning  confidence  in 
our  educational  theories,  or  in  the  basic  principles  of  our  public 
schools.  The  “equal  chance  for  all”  becomes  more  and  more 
valued  and  jealously  guarded  as  our  fundamental  political 
theory  works  its  way  out  in  our  governmental  practises.  The 
American  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  making  and 
managing  schools  that  they  have  but  indifferent  interest  about 
those  in  which  they  do  not  have  some  sense  of  proprietorship. 
But  common  sentiment,  uncertain  for  a  long  time,  has  reached 
a  very  confident  belief  that  new  situations  have  arisen  which 
the  elementary  schools  do  not  reach,  and  that  something  rather 
decisive  must  be  done  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  possible  ex¬ 
pectations  of  children  who  are  not  going  to  the  high  schools. 
It  is  seen  that  they  must  have  more  definite  aims,  and  must 
make  sure  of  more  exact  industrial  conclusions,  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  imperative  needs  of  the'Hiildren  of  the  wage-earners, 
as  well  as  the  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral  necessities  of 
the  country. 

This  development  ought  not  to  surprize  us.  It  has  come 
upon  schedule  time.  It  is  in  the  natural  order  and  it  is  health¬ 
ful.  Schools  supported  and  managed  by  the  public  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  anticipate  conditions  or  to  outrun  popular  needs. 
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Neither  the  foresight  nor  the  warnings  of  the  schoolmasters 
make  much  impression.  In  their  essentials  the  schools  re¬ 
spond  to  public  opinion.  Before  they  create  new  social  states 
they  are  the  instruments  of  older  social  situations.  New  un¬ 
derstandings  stir  and  solidify  sentiment,  and  then  the  school 
boards  and  the  schoolmasters  make  the  plans  for  giving  effect 
to  it. 

The  situation  results  from  the  fact  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  is  entitled  to  his  chance,  and  because  of  American 
temperaments  and  ambitions.  We  tell  the  children  in 
the  schools  that  they  are  of  small  account  if  they  neg¬ 
lect  their  chance.  They  hear  less  about  increasing  their 
efficiency  in  ordinary  undertakings  than  they  do  about 
going  higher  up.  The  “  higher  up  ”  refers  to  lawyers,  and 
surgeons,  and  engineers,  and  masters  of  great  works,  and 
admirals  in  the  navy,  and  the  presidency  itself.  The  schools 
which  are  thought  to  lead  to  these  positions  are  literary  and 
classical;  if  they  are  scientific,  their  interest  is  only  in  the  sci¬ 
ences  which  are  vital  to  the  professions.  Our  high  schools 
are  therefore  literary  and  scientific  in  this  sense.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  done  a  little  something  in  manual  training,  but 
they  have  taken  good  care  not  to  do  enough  of  it,  or  not  to 
do  the  kind  of  it,  which  would  create  the  danger  of  their  pupils 
learning  a  trade.  About  all  of  our  educational  activities  have 
led  away  from  craftsmanship.  We  have  gone  on  training  for 
the  professional  and  managing  vocations  until  the  educational 
system  is  unbalanced.  If  we  were  to  train  for  vocations  at 
all,  we  were  bound  to  give  all  vocations  an  equal  chance. 
Either  we  have  not  seen  the  greatest  need  or  we  have  not 
dared  to  do  the  thing  most  needed  because  it  was  not  in  line  with 
the  usual  inspirations  and  ambitions.  We  have  made  ourselves 
believe  what,  when  generally  applied,  was  fallacious  and  sim¬ 
ply  impossible.  We  have  misled  children  and  that  has  made 
misfits. 

For  perhaps  three  decades  we  have  had  a  vague  notion  that 
there  was  something  wrong  about  our  educational  system  be¬ 
cause  so  many  children  were  going  away  from  the  manual 
industries.  To  meet  the  difficulty  we  have,  in  an  awkward 
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kind  of  way,  and  without  any  very  consistent  theory  or  any 
very  definite  plan  about  it,  added  manual  training  annexes 
to  our  high  schools.  We  have  listened  to  the  manual  training 
leaders  with  some  condescension  because  we  have  realized  that 
something  in  the  direction  of  what  they  were  talking  about 
was  desirable,  but  we  have  listened  to  them  with  so  little  con¬ 
fidence  that  (in  order  to  float  at  all)  they  have  had  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  looking  out  for  snags.  The  people  who 
do  things  only  or  mainly  with  their  heads  have  lookt  upon 
the  manual  training  exhibits  with  a  kind  of  admiration  which 
was  not  psychologically  any  too  clear,  and  the  real  mechanics 
have  viewed  them  with  feelings  in  which  skepticism  and 
amusement  were  mixt. 

We  have  placed  the  little  work  in  our  schools  which  has 
any  application  to  manual  dexterity  so  high  up  in  the  system 
that  the  children  who  are  to  work  with  their  hands  never  see 
it,  and  we  have  distinctly  said  that  our  manual  training  schools 
were  not  intended  to  train  for  any  particular  vocation.  We 
have  even  said  that  they  were  to  be  nothing  but  culturing  in¬ 
stitutions  which  would  develop  all  the  attributes  of  the  human 
being  harmoniously,  and,  very  particularly,  that  they  were  to 
quicken  the  intellect  by  increasing  the  dexterity  of  the  hand. 
In  practise  we  have  kept  faith  with  this  theory,  for  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  country  has  taught  no  trades,  and, 
without  intending  any  slight,  it  must  be  added  that  its  indus¬ 
trial  schools  have  been  arranged  and  taught  by  men  who  were 
essentially  theorists  and  not  specially  skilful  as  craftsmen  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  has  been  that  our  industrial  training  has 
until  now  had  practically  no  relation  to  our  common  hand 
industries. 

Of  course  it  could  not  avoid  exerting  some  very  desirable 
influences  and  accomplishing  some  very  good  things.  It  has 
done  something  towards  preparing  pupils  for  the  higher  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  the  mechanical  colleges.  It  has  recently 
begun  to  establish  advanced  technical  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  which  have  many  factories  where  the  work  is  done 
mainly  by  machinery.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than 
keeping  the  operator  ahead  of  the  machine.  That  has  not 
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gone  beyond  half  a  dozen  cities,  however,  except  in  discus¬ 
sion,  and  in  a  discussion  which  deems  it  prudent  to  avoid 
issues  with  the  labor  unions  by  asserting  its  good  purposes 
not  to  teach  trades.  While  much  has  been  done  in  the  public 
educational  system  towards  training  for  professional  vocations 
and  positions  of  leadership,  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  training  hand  workmen.  The  net  result  has,  on 
the  whole,  actually  discredited  real  craftsmanship. 

The  public  school  system  has  shunted  this  thing  off  so  per¬ 
sistently  and  completely  that  private  philanthropic  and  pro¬ 
prietary  schools  and  a  few  of  the  great  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  have  taken  it  up  either  as  a  charity,  or  for  gain, 
or  from  necessity.  But  private  schools  have  made,  and  are 
likely  to  make,  but  a  slight  impression  upon  the  large  problem, 
for  the  American  people  are  too  much  accustomed  to  pro¬ 
prietorship  in  education  to  give  much  adhesion  to  schools  in 
which  they  have  no  fixt  rights. 

While  this  situation  has  been  developing,  the  old  way  of 
training  boys  for  work  thru  apprenticeship  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared.  Employers  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  workmen  not  only  have  some  of  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  but  are  apprehensive  about  more  workmen  lowering  wages. 
On  both  sides  the  motive  relates,  in  much  greater  measure  than 
it  should,  to  the  present  hour  and  to  immediate  profits  or 
wages.  Even  the  number  of  apprentices  approved  by  the  rules 
of  the  labor  organizations  is  not  being  trained  in  the  factories 
or  the  trades. 

Meanwhile  the  manner  of  family  living  has  greatly  changed, 
and  girls  in  vast  numbers,  who  are  no  longer  trained  in  the 
household  arts,  are  becoming  generally  inefficient,  or  seeking 
public  employments  at  low  wages  and  excluding  boys  there¬ 
from. 

With  all  these  things,  and  some  other  things,  the  primary 
schools  are  in  trouble.  They  are  better  supported  and  better 
organized  than  ever  before.  They  are  taught  by  teachers  who 
are  uniformly  better  trained  for  their  work  than  ever  before. 
But  specialists  and  enthusiasts  have  overloaded  them  with  work 
and  theories  that  consume  time  unprofitably,  and  they  un- 
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doubtedly  come  short  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  a  new  situation.  It  is  not  that  all  of  the  difficulty 
is  outside  of  the  schools.  Some  of  it  is  inside.  They  are  to 
be  judged  frankly  but  truly.  And,  anyway,  the  real  question 
is,  what  is  the  matter  and  how  can  it  be  mended? 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  that  the  children  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  remain  to  finish  them;  but  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  them  do  so.  At  least,  that  is  so  in  the  cities;  and  in 
the  country  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Half  of  the 
children  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  cities  do  not  go  beyond 
the  fifth  of  the  eight  grades. 

The  law  compels  attendance  only  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  parents  often  reason  that  obedience  to  the  mere  letter  of 
the  law  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Not  a  few  parents  fall  short 
of  that;  and  the  people  in  general  give  very  little  support 
to  the  officers  who  try  to  enforce  the  attendance  laws. 

We  need  not  only  to  modify  our  ideals  about  the  work  that  is 
of  the  most  worth  to  the  country  and  its  people,  but  quite  as 
much  we  need  to  take  a  reef  or  two  in  the  sails  which  we 
are  presenting  to  the  breezes  of  freedom.  In  any  event,  some 
authority  will  have  to  assume  control  over  children,  and  we 
shall  have  to  come  squarely  to  the  point  of  requiring  children 
to  be  in  school  when  they  ought  to  be  there.  No  nation  has 
ever  prospered  which  did  not  do  that,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  universal  rule. 

Then  the  primary  schools  have  no  definite  aim  unless  it  be 
to  send  children  to  the  high  schools,  and  thus  to  some  pro¬ 
fessional  or  managing  vocation,  and  wage-earning  fathers  are 
not  much  interested  in  that.  They  reason,  doubtless,  that 
their  children  will  not  be  better  prepared  to  earn  a  living  in 
the  way  they  must  earn  it  by  staying  in  school,  and  that  they 
might  as  well  try  to  have  them  pick  up  some  earnings  at  once. 

Again,  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  schools  are 
behind  the  ages  of  the  children.  A  boy  at  fourteen  becomes 
restless  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  teacher,  and  tires  of 
the  work  which  is  set  for  him  in  the  fifth  grade.  If  the 
studies  in  the  elementary  schools  are  not  too  many  they  are 
certainly  too  much  drawn  out.  There  are  too  many  books  in 
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one  branch  and  too  much  rather  fanciful  exploitation.  The 
educational  conventions  give  too  much  time  to  novelties. 
There  are  so  many  conventions  that  the  discussions  run  afield. 
The  schools  illustrate  and  experiment  too  much.  They  are  in¬ 
different  about  the  time  of  pupils,  and  they  do  not  fit  children 
for  any  definite  work  unless  it  is  professional  or  semi-profes¬ 
sional.  So,  two-thirds  of  the  children  do  not  remain  to  finish 
the  primary  schools,  and,  even  tho  they  remain  to  the  end, 
there  is  much  complaint  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  any 
definite  thing  unless  it  be  to  go  to  the  high  school. 

The  high  schools  and  academies,  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  the  advanced  technical  schools,  and  the  professional 
schools,  which  are  either  public  or  exact  only  low  fees  and 
offer  many  scholarships,  are  more  than  adequate  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  all  the  “professionals”  or  “intellectuals”  that  the  coun¬ 
try  can  use.  Indeed,  they  are  so  overstocking  the  professions 
with  misfits,  and  turning  youth  from  craftsmanship,  that  if 
the  thing  goes  on  indefinitely  the  country  must  be  the  poorer 
by  it. 

But  there  is  a  rather  virile  democracy  in  this  country.  It 
has  not  yet  gone  so  far  in  education  and  industries  as  in 
politics  and  religion.  It  is  getting  under  way,  however.  It 
wants  all  that  belongs  to  it  and  intends  to  have  it.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  waked  up  by  the  trades  schools  and  all  of  the  industrialism 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Germany.  It  sees  that  in 
twenty-five  years  the  German  exports  of  home  manufactures 
have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  American,  notwithstanding 
the  great  expansion  of  our  occupied  territory,  the  great  en¬ 
largement  of  our  towns,  and  the  splendid  intellectual  advance 
of  our  population,  and  it  does  not  fail  to  see  that  labor  and 
skill  are  larger  factors  than  materials  in  making  it  so.  It  is 
beginning  to  discern  the  fact  that  the  universality  of  labor  and 
the  development  of  skill  are  great  factors  in  generating  moral 
and  intellectual  power  in  men  and  women,  and  in  adding  to 
the  strength  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  operating  factories  and 
in  enlarging  profits. 

Our  democracy  is  beginning  to  complain  that  the  school 
system  discriminates  in  behalf  of  the  well-to-do  and  in  favor 
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of  the  intellectual  employments.  It  really  sees  that  there  is 
less  actual  democracy  in  education  in  America  than  in  some 
countries  which  have  kings;  that  in  some  inscrutable  way  we 
have  done  more  for  the  top  of  our  educational  system,  which 
has  few  votes  but  is  best  able  to  care  for  itself,  than  for  the 
bottom,  with  more  votes  and  less  power;  and  it  reasons,  er¬ 
roneously  no  doubt,  that  the  part  which  was  best  able  to  care 
for  itself  has  done  it  with  some  selfishness.  If  it  was  thru 
selfishness,  it  was  as  misguided  as  selfishness  usually  is.  But 
our  democracy  takes  little  account  of  reasons,  or  of  proc¬ 
esses,  or  of  mistakes.  It  sees  a  situation  and  is  bent  upon 
changing  it. 

Happily  these  thoughts  are  not  monopolized  by  any  class  of 
people;  nor  is  this  democracy  exercised  by  any  exclusive  set 
of  people.  The  interests  and  opinions  of  all  classes  are  at 
last  coming  into  accord.  It  is  seen  that  there  must  be  a  new, 
a  far  more  diversified,  and  a  much  more  universal  industrial¬ 
ism;  and  it  is  also  seen  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact 
that  the  public  schools  must  be  made  to  take  the  burden  of  it. 

The  newspapers  and  conventions  are  declaring  for  “indus¬ 
trial  training,”  the  schools  and  charitable  institutions  are  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  demand,  states  are  legislating  for  it,  and  a 
national  organization  has  been  established  to  promote  it. 

The  only  hesitating  interests  are  the  corporations  and  the 
labor  organizations.  They  have  to  think  about  where  they 
will  come  out  in  such  matters  as  profits,  and  bread  and  butter; 
and  with  reason  enough,  based  upon  experience,  they  are  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  schools  being  able  to  train  real  mechanics  and 
turn  out  real  workmen.  The  hesitating  interests  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  willing  to  experiment,  however,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  popular  opinion  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  national 
movement.  Certainly  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  no  longer  any  efficient  agency, 
outside  of  the  schools  for  training  workmen;  and  where  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  schools,  with  some  reconstruction,  may 
do  it  much  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  instrumentality 
that  can  be  provided. 

What  shall  be  done?  First  of  all  we  must  have  a  plan.  It 
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must  be  definite.  It  must  have  all  of  the  support  that  can 
be  brought  to  it.  To  that  end  it  must  be  fundamentally  sound. 
It  must  be  based  upon  our  democratic  philosophy  and  it  must 
be  workable.  It  must  not  avoid  issues.  It  must  be  a  plan 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  interests  of  capital  and  which 
will  appeal  to  the  sense  and  reason  of  labor.  It  must  help 
capital  to  safe  and  profitable  activity;  and  it  must  hold  out  the 
utmost  of  opportunity  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  can  not 
do  that  if  in  any  way  it  aids  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
If  it  is  a  real  educational  advance  it  will  go,  because  no  one  in 
America  can  then  stand  against  it.  One  who  hinders  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  capital  is  a  fool.  One  who  would  lay  sticks  in 
the  way  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  nation  making  the 
most  of  himself  and  herself  is  not  an  American.  Even  tho 
his  blood  traces  back  to  the  Maytloiver  he  is  an  alien  and  not 
of  us.  The  clock  is  striking  the  hour  for  the  full  exploita¬ 
tion  of  our  democracy  in  our  education  and  in  our  industries, 
and  no  one  shall  stop  the  wheels  or  turn  the  hands  back  upon 
the  dial.  But  the  plan  must  be  thoroly  American.  It  can 
not  be  English,  or  French,  or  German,  no  matter  how  much 
there  may  be  in  their  systems  to  commend  them.  Their  ideals 
and  their  methods  are  not  ours,  for  the  inherent  thought  of 
the  Republic  is  very  exclusively  its  own.  It  will  be  absurd  not 
to  have  full  information.  It  will  be  ridiculous  to  reject  what 
will  serve  us  simply  because  another  people  have  worked  it 
out  before  we  have.  But  there  is  no  other  people  with  our 
outlook  and  expectations.  We  may  adapt  but  may  well  be 
cautious  about  adopting.  Essentially  we  must  create.  And 
if  we  go  ahead  in  the  spirit  of  the  Republic,  guided  by  its 
political  philosophy,  we  may  do  it  without  fear  and  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Any  arrangement  which  does  not  articulate  with  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  does  not  recognize 
the  need  of  progressive  continuity,  with  some  definite  aim, 
from  the  first  grade  in  the  primary  school  up  to  the  point 
where  the  child  is  capable  of  earning  a  living,  will  not  succeed 
or  endure.  Of  course  it  involves  much  recasting  of  the  plan 
of  the  elementary  schools.  They  will  have  to  be  relieved  of 
so  many  studies,  of  so  much  tiring  attenuation  and  repetition 
in  the  same  studies,  of  so  much  psychological  speculation  and 
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wearying  preaching  about  methods  in  teaching.  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  at  least,  the  teachers  will  have  to  be  allowed 
to  teach,  and  not  be  kept  from  it  by  officials  who  are  wander¬ 
ing  and  wondering  about  what  kind  of  teaching  is  of  the  most 
worth.  The  value  of  the  time  element  in  the  life  of  the  child 
will  have  to  be  recognized.  He  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand 
early,  taught  exact  things,  given  power  rather  than  informa¬ 
tion,  and  pushed  along  rapidly  enough  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  implements  of  an  intellectual  workshop  by  tl;e  time  he  is 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  class  of  work  which  the  school 
is  doing  will  have  to  be  abreast  of  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupils,  and  public  sentiment  will  have  to  refuse  to  tolerate  the 
superintendent  or  the  teacher  who  wastes  the  life  of  a  child. 
More  regular  attendance  must  be  exacted,  more  intensiveness 
put  into  the  work,  and  the  child  brought  to  the  end  of  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  the  present  elementary  course  by  the  time  at 
which  the  law  now  allows  him  to  leave  the  schools  altogether. 
Then  in  all  considerable  towns  there  will  have  to  be  established 
a  wholly  new  order  of  public  schools.  These  new  schools 
will  have  to  come  immediately  after  and  connect  with  the  ' 
work  in  the  primary  schools.  They  will  have  to  teach  trades. 
They  will  have  to  respond  to  the  local  situation,  teaching  any 
trade  when,  say,  twenty  pupils  apply  for  it.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  elementary  schools  will  have  to  have  this  in 
view.  Aside  from  these  schools  teaching  individual  trades, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  another  kind  of  school  of  a 
more  general  character  for  the  children  who  are  to  go  into  thei 
offices  and  stores  and  factories.  The  evening  schools,  which 
have  got  started  upon  a  very  indefinite  plane,  may  be  utilized, 
but  they  will  need  much  more  support  and  a  substantial  reor¬ 
ganization. 

We  must  cease  declaring  that  we  are  only  attempting  to 
train  all-around  mechanics,  only  trying  to  dignify  labor,  only 
trying  to  culture  the  mind  thru  the  hand,  and  have  no 
thought  of  teaching  those  who  are  to  work  with  their  hands* 
how  to  do  something  definite.  That  is  the  very  trouble  with! 
the  schools  now.  They  are  without  exactness :  they  are  prof-  ^ 
ligate  of  boys  and  girls;  they  lack  definite  ends  which  the 
masses  may  see  are  worth  gaining.  They  must  advance  from 
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“manual  training”  to  technical  schools  and  trades  schools.  The 
“culturists”  must  not  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  technical 
and  trades  schools  to  their  own  refined  uses. 

The  trades  schools  will  absolutely  require  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  labor  organizations  if  they  are  to  succeed.  But  they 
will  have  that  aid  and  sympathy  if  they  are  at  least  as  much 
shops  as  schools;  if  they  magnify  doing  and  minimize  talking; 
if  they  are  taught  by  artizans  who  can  establish  their  power  to 
train,  rather  than  by  theorists  who  are  indifferent  mechanics; 
if  they  really  prepare  children  to  begin  work,  and  train  out 
of  them  the  conceit  that  they  know  all  that  can  be  learned  only 
thru  much  work  and  many  years;  and  if  they  stand  fair 
and  evenly  helpful  to  both  in  the  unfortunate  but  inevitable 
contentions  between  capital  and  labor.  The  higher  technical 
schools  must  of  course  multiply  and  strengthen.  They  are 
the  main  hope  of  superior  products  in  factories  where  the  work 
is  done  by  machinery,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  the  main  hope  of  superior  manhood  and  womanhood 
in  a  land  given  to  invention  and  almost  submerged  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  But  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  great  army  who 
are  to  work  outside  of  factories  and  without  machinery,  in 
carrying  on  the  building  industries.  There  is  no  conflict. 
Let  us  have  whatever  kind  of  a  school  the  interests  of  a  town 
demand.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
common  power  must  establish,  and  the  common  purse  must 
support,  schools  which  will  qualify  hand  workers  quite  as 
much  as  head  workers  for  their  vocations;  and  that  schools 
which  do  it  must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  local  situations. 
It  seems  as  tho  the  trades  schools  and  technical  schools 
must  have  oversight  and  necessary  control  over  children  for 
three  or  four  years  after  they  finish  the  primary  schools  and 
until  they  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  not  so 
far  as  to  preclude  them  from  regular  employment  and  some 
wages.  The  industrial  schools  will  have  to  be  open  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  and  have  such  time  of  the  pupil  as  he  can 
give,  with  a  minimum  of  four  or  five  hours  each  week,  and 
the  employers  will  have  to  reckon  with  this  public  exaction 
upon  the  time  of  the  pupil.  As  a  child  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  elementary  school  his  parents  and  he  may  well  elect 
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whether  he  will  go  to  a  trades  school,  or  to  a  technical  school, «, 
or  to  the  high  school,  or  to  work.  If  he  has  a  liking  for  hand 
work  and  is  in  a  non-manufacturing  city,  he  may  well  choose  a 
trades  school ;  if  in  a  manufacturing  city,  he  will  probably  go 
to  work  in  a  factory,  unless  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  particular 
trade.  It  should  be  quite  possible  for  him  to  take  advantage 
of  a  trades  school,  or  of  a  technical  school,  or  of  an  all-around 
evening  school,  where  the  work  will  be  of  real  interest  to  him. 
And  in  any  event  he  should  be  required  to  respond  to  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  schools  until  he  is  prepared  to  begin,  and  has 
gained  some  interest  in,  an  industrial  vocation,  or  has  started 
on  the  road  towards  a  professional  vocation,  or  has  proved  that 
his  is  a  hopeless  case.  It  will  be  said  that  all  this  means  many 
more  schools,  many  more  buildings,  the  training  of  many  more 
teachers,  the  recasting  of  present  courses,  great  changes  in 
the  common  thought  and  the  common  talk,  much  new  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  much  additional  expense  to  municipalities  and  to 
states.  Of  course  that  will  be  said.  And  it  will  be  true. 
But  there  is  no  transgression  about  it  that  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
pented  of.  It  has  no  smack  of  paternalism,  or  of  socialism, 
or  of  charity,  about  it.  It  does  not  make  gifts.  It  does  not 
provide  dinners,  or  clothes,  or  even  medical  attendance,  for 
anybody.  It  means  nothing  but  work.  It  preaches  the 
gospel  of  self-dependence  and  of  self-respect.  Having  gone 
as  far  as  we  have,  must  do  this  much  more  to  be  just.  It 
is  now  within  the  rights  of  every  child  as  much  as  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  secondary  schools  are  within  his  rights.  But  even 
that  is  not  all.  The  rational  equilibrium  between  the  exclu¬ 
sively  intellectual  and  the  decidedly  industrial  interests  of 
the  country  must  be  restored  and  can  hardly  be  restored  with¬ 
out  it.  And  not  only  the  industrial  efficiency,  and  the  strength 
and  balance  of  the  nation,  but  the  moral  and  intellectual 
health,  and  the  solidarity,  and  soundness,  and  aggressiveness 
of  the  nation  seem  to  depend  upon  it.  The  democracy  of  the 
nation  will  have  to  do  it.  Even  more,  the  success  of  democ¬ 
racy  depends  upon  it. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

Commissioner  of  Education 
State  of  New  York 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching — Second 
annual  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  New  York,  1907.  124  p. 

The  second  annual  report  of  President  Pritchett  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is  one  of 
the  sanest  and  most  lucid  documents,  public  or  private,  that 
this  country  has  produced  upon  its  educational  conditions  in 
any  of  their  phases.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  characterized 
by  a  soundness  of  judgment,  a  breadth  of  horizon,  and  a  thoro- 
ness  of  consideration  that  make  it,  not  only  a  model  of  method 
to  be  pursued  in  such  matters,  but  accord  to  it  in  its  results  a 
weight  of  conviction  that  is  in  most  cases  inevitable.  Like  its 
predecessor,  it  is  not  only  a  record  of  the  action  of  the  trustees 
in  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Foundation,  but  a  wide 
examination  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  field  of  education  cov¬ 
ered  by  its  activities,  and  in  the  end  it  is  evident  that  intelli¬ 
gently  to  administer  the  trust  the  whole  field  of  education  must 
be  examined  in  its  interrelations.  The  present  report,  accord¬ 
ingly,  like  that  of  1906,  while  directly  concerned  with  the 
granting  of  retiring  allowances,  and  the  consideration  of  appli¬ 
cations  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  admission  to 
the  retiring  allowance  system,  deals  also  with  the  larger  ques¬ 
tions  of  education.  There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  scarcely  an 
important  question  affecting  in  a  large  way  the  nature  of 
educational  conditions  in  the  colleges  and  universities  and  their 
present  manner  of  satisfaction  that  is  not  trenchantly  touched 
upon  in  these  pages. 

In  the  record  of  administrative  action  it  appears  that  during 
the  fifteen  months  covered  by  the  report,  three  additional  col¬ 
leges  were  added  to  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation,  making 
the  total  number  of  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools 
now  sharing  in  its  benefits  fifty-five.  Full  tables  are  given  in 
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the  case  of  these  institutions  of  the  statistics  of  administration, 
of  student  registration,  and  the  requirements  for  admission. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Foundation,  grants  have  been 
made  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  persons,  eighteen  of  whom 
have  died,  leaving  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  now  receiving  retiring  allowances  and  involv¬ 
ing  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  $202,145.  Individuals 
belonging  to  forty-three  institutions  not  on  the  accepted  list 
have  benefited  by  the  fund  during  the  term  of  the  report. 
Fourteen  institutions  on  the  list  have  not  yet  presented  any 
professor  for  retirement. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  conditions  of 
policy  and  its  relations  to  the  facts  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  pointed  out  anew  that  the  Foundation  is  not  a 
charity,  but  an  educational  agency,  whose  centralizing  influ¬ 
ence  makes  in  the  end  distinctly  toward  educational  coherence 
and  educational  unity.  The  true  function  of  the  trustees  of 
the  fund,  according  to  the  report,  is  not  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  individuals,  but  of  colleges ;  to  decide  upon  such  educational 
standards  as  seem  fair  and  wise,  and  then  to  proceed  to  admit 
to  the  system  of  retiring  allowances  such  institutions  as,  in 
accordance  with  these  standards,  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  and  the  deed  of  gift.  The  retiring  allowance 
is  emphasized  as  a  right  earned  by  service,  and  not  a  courtesy ; 
but  before  it  is  possible  to  act  wisely  in  its  award,  it  must  first 
be  determined  what  institutions  there  are  which  on  reasonable 
conditions  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  fund.  It  is 
this  attitude  of  the  trustees  toward  the  administration  of  the 
Foundation,  consistently  assumed  and  logically  carried  out, 
that  has  already  made  it  one  of  the  most  important  influences 
that  have  ever  been  felt  in  the  higher  education  in  America 
toward  system  and  standard,  both  of  which  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  development  have  been  almost  utterly  lost  sight 
of  as  matters  of  national  concern.  Heretofore,  says  the  report, 
the  tendencies  have  nearly  all  been  centripetal  and  the  outcome 
is  seen  in  the  multitude  of  weak,  badly  organized,  and  in  some 
cases  unnecessary  institutions.  To  better  these  conditions  as 
first  step  is  plainly  one  of  elucidation  and  the  board  has  accord- 
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ingly  been  compelled  to  bring  together — and  for  the  first  time 
intelligently — the  facts  concerning  the  institutions  of  the  whole 
country,  “  their  method  of  government,  their  denominational 
relations,  the  value  of  each  institution  as  a  center  of  intellectual 
and  moral  influence,  their  financial  resources,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  their  academic  standards  of  work.” 

The  report  considers  in  detail  the  whole  subject  of  denomi¬ 
national  connection  and  control  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  concludes  that  denominational  connection  plays 
little  if  any  part  in  the  religious  or  intellectual  life  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  and  that  denominational  conditions  are  serious 
limitations  and  denominational  control  a  hindrance  and  nearly 
always  a  source  of  organic  weakness  to  the  college  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  grounds  upon  which  such  connections  and  con¬ 
trol  are  defended — viz.,  a  belief  that  such  institutions  are  more 
likely  to  be  conducted  by  strictly  religious  men;  that  financial 
assistance  is  readily  obtained  from  the  denomination  con¬ 
cerned;  and,  most  influential  of  all,  that  a  constituency  to 
which  to  appeal  for  students  is  thus  provided — are  rejected  as 
conjectural  only,  and  untenable  in  the  light  of  experience. 

The  function  of  college  requirements  for  admission  is  also 
considered  by  the  report,  on  the  necessary  assumption  that  the 
nature  of  the  requirements  for  admission  affects  fundamentally 
the  character  of  the  college.  This  illustrates  perfectly  the 
breadth  of  the  field  which  it  is  necessary  to  survey  and  the 
ultimate  extent,  thru  the  whole  system  of  education,  of  the 
influence  of  the  Foundation.  A  determination  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  by  the  colleges  requires  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  satisfaction  by  the  high  schools.  “  Unless,” 
says  the  report,  “  the  college  is  to  articulate  with  the  high 
school,  the  system  of  education  in  any  community  can  not 
be  a  consistent  one.  .  .  .  The  ablest  professor  is  unable  to 
impart  instruction  of  college  grade  to  a  class  of  high  school 
youths,  and  as  the  upper  classes  develop  out  of  the  freshman 
year,  the  standard  of  the  freshman  year  fixes  the  standard  of 
the  college.” 

The  report,  furthermore,  discusses  the  use  of  the  terms 
college  and  university  as  applied  to  educational  institutions  in 
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America.  As  is  well  known  to  be  the  case,  these  names  have 
frequently  been  assumed  with  little  regard  to  their  meaning 
and  with  still  less  consideration  of  any  inherent  difference 
between  them.  There  is,  continues  the  report,  an  urgent  need 
at  the  present  time  to  secure  a  clear  conception  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  and  of  the  university.  “  Once  there  can  be 
secured  general  agreement  as  to  where  the  high  school  leaves 
off  and  the  college  begins,  and  as  to  the  distinction  between 
a  college  and  a  university,  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  far- 
reaching  improvements  in  preparatory,  college,  and  university 
education.”  To  elucidate  this  matter  in  its  various  aspects  the 
report  considers  the  place  of  the  college  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  term  university  in  the  United 
States;  the  evolution  of  the  American  type  of  university;  and 
the  difference  between  college  and  university  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  article  on  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Universities,  which  is  characterized,  in  the  light  of  its 
printed  records,  as  a  club  for  common  improvement  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  was  written  before  the  Ann  Arbor  Conference  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  Association  by  the  adoption  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  admission  to  its  membership  amply  justified  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  an  educational  force. 

The  report  is  a  document  of  extreme  interest  and  value,  not 
only  to  read,  but  to  be  digested  by  every  one  who  is  concerned 
with  the  facts  of  education  as  they  are  actually  embodied  in 
American  educational  methods,  andVith  the  true  significance 
of  these  as  elements  of  a  possible  system,  which  at  some  future 
time  shall  work  together,  because  inter-correlated  and  com¬ 
monly  dependable.  In  the  horizon  which  it  opens  it  once  more 
emphasizes  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  in  his  acts  bqilding  even  better  than  he  knew. 
The  donor  of  the  Foundation  undoubtedly  recognized  that 
he  was  building  wisely,  but  neither  he  nor  any  man  could 
possibly  have  foreseen  at  the  beginning  the  vital  effect  that  the 
equitable  and  wise  administration  of  this  trust  has  already  had, 
and  in  the  future  is  destined  still  increasingly  to  have,  upon 
the  whole  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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The  psychology  of  reading— By  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Ph.D.  Science 
Press.  135  p.4"5  plates.  $1.00. 

To  any  doubter  of  the  practicality  or  of  the  scientific 
status  of  experimental  psychology  this  book  is  to  be 
recommended.  The  author  has  done  a  most  thoro  piece  of 
investigaticm  and,  moreover,  has  succeeded  in  making  both  his 
methods  and  his  results  clear  to  a  degree  rarely  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  experimentalist.  Consequently  the  results  are 
available  in  a  form  which  makes  them  accessible  not  merely 
to  the  expert  psychologist  but  also  to  the  lay  reader  and  the 
thoughtful  teacher  of  English.  The  latter  with  perhaps  occa¬ 
sional  aid  from  the  psychologist  may  understand  not  only  Dr. 
Dearborn’s  experiments  but  thru  his  book  may  get  the  essential 
results  of  Huey,^  Erdmann  and  Dodge,*  and  others  not  avail¬ 
able  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  full  title  of  the  book.  The  psychology  of  reading,  an 
experimental  study  of  the  reading  pauses  and  movements  of 
the  eye,  conveys  more  accurately  its  real  content  than  the 
shorter  form,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  inter¬ 
pretive  activity  of  the  imagination  except  as  it  is  indicated  by 
a  longer  pause  of  the  eye  at  one  point,  a  shorter  at  another,  a 
greater  or  less  distance  between  fixation  points,  or  by  regressive 
movements  of  the  eye. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Dearborn’s  work  is  indicated  by  some 
of  the  conclusions  reached : 

Starting  with  the  principle  established  by  other  investigators, 
that,  in  reading,  the  eyes  fixate,  then  move  with  no  percep¬ 
tion  during  the  interfixation  movements,  then  fixate  again,  and 
so  on  with  alternate  movements  and  fixation  periods,  the  in¬ 
vestigations  go  to  show  that  the  average  number  of  fixations 
per  newspaper  line  varied  among  the  individuals  tested  from 
3.8  to  7.1.  This  means  an  average  of  1.9  words  to  i.o  words 
per  fixation.  In  a  line  not  quite  double  this  length  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  were  from  7.5  to  9.4  fixations  and  from  1.5 
to  1.09  words  per  fixation.  Habits  of  pausing  about  the  same 
number  of  times  in  each  line  and  for  about  the  same  length  of 

^American  journal  of  psychology,  Vols.  X,  XI,  and  XII. 

^  Psychologische  Untersuchnngen  iiber  das  Lesen  auf  experimenteller 
Grundlage,  Halle,  1898. 
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time  for  corresponding  pauses  are  also  found  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  rapid  readers  and  to  be  more  easily  acquired  in  the 
shorter  lines.  There  is  also  often  a  relatively  slow  and  hardly 
distinguishable  movement  during  fixation,  since  verified  by  Dr. 
McAllister’s  study  of  fixation  with  the  aid  of  the  moving 
picture  camera,  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  New  Series 
of  Yale  Psychological  Studies.  The  perceptions  are  of  words 
and  syllables  and  not  of  separate  successive  letters  whether  con¬ 
spicuous  ones  or  those  not  differing  markedly  from  each  other, 
while  in  the  reading  of  figures  the  successive  fixations  do  ap¬ 
pear.  Slower  readers  usually  make  more  frequent  and  longer 
pauses  and  they  are  less  likely  to  make  their  first  and  last  points 
of  fixation  inside  the  line  than  the  rapid  readers.  Words  and 
syllables  welded  together  by  previous  experience  are  read  in  one 
unitary  perception,  certain  elements  serving  as  cues,  while  prep¬ 
ositions  and  conjunctions,  being  not  regularly  combined  with 
any  one  word,  must  be  perceived  separately.  Where  lines  of 
varying  length  and  indentation  are  presented,  there  are  distinct 
losses  of  time,  as  they  render  useless  the  formation  of  any 
habitual  movement. 

Ignorance  of  this  fact  has  led  us  to  give  the  child  primary 
textbooks,  especially  readers,  of  varying  sizes  and  forms  of 
type  and  page,  various  styles  of  indentation,  and  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  illustration  and  text.  These  errors  are  illustrated 
by  sample  pages.  The  preference  for  the  long  lines  in  the  early 
readers  makes  clear  the  fact  that  we  are  making  it  harder 
rather  than  easier  for  the  children  to  get  the  rhythmic  sort  of 
motor  habit  most  favorable  to  rapid  reading. 

The  method  by  which  these  results  are  gained  is  that  of 
photographing  on  a  falling  plate  the  reflection  of  a  ray  of  blue 
light  from  the  corner  of  the  right  eye  of  the  reader.  The 
method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  registers  with  accuracy 
only  right  and  left  movements  of  the  eye.  This  does  not 
vitiate  the  results,  but  they  should  be  supplemented  by  addi¬ 
tional  investigation  with  the  moving  picture  camera  or  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  moved  laterally  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  one 
moved  vertically.  Both  method  and  results  are  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  of  records  and  charts  of  many  pages 
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actually  plotted  out  with  fixation  pauses,  etc.,  making  possible 
both  verification  and  independent  research.  Records  and 
charts  of  children’s  reading  are  included. 

At  certain  points  there  are  hints  of  further  investigations 
which  would  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  those  already  made 
aside  from  the  interest  inherent  in  the  additional  results.  This 
applies  particularly  to  further  studies  of  children,  where  there 
should  be  large  numbers  and  many  kinds  or  types  of  readers 
studied,  in  order  to  detennine  the  individual  differences,  par¬ 
ticularly  between  the  good  readers  of  the  early  school  years  and 
the  slower  stumbling  readers. 

This  book  must  be  regarded  as  a  long  step  and  a  permanent 
advance  toward  a  genuine  psychology  of  reading  and  as  such 
should  interest  every  psychologist  at  all  drawn  to  the  problems 
of  education  and  every  teacher  of  methods  in  reading  who  lays 
any  claim  to  scientific  interest  in  his  subject. 

Stuart  H.  Rowe 

Training  School  for  Teachers 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


English  literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer — By  William 
Henry  Schofield,  Ph.  D.,  Professsor  of  Comparative  Literature  in  Harvard 
University.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906.  xiii-|-500p.  $1.50. 

The  first  impression  derived  from  the  reading  of  Professor 
Schofield’s  book  is  one  of  its  satisfying  richness.  How 
many  years  of  diligent  and  conscientious  reading,  of  long 
and  careful  investigation,  does  it  not  suppose!  This  reading 
and  investigation  was  not  merely  of  a  body  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  wTitten  in  the  English  language  between  the  years  1066 
and  1400.  The  task  which  lay  before  Professor  Schofield  was 
larger  and  more  intricate  than  that,  for  example,  which 
]\Ir.  Brooke,  the  historian  of  the  preceding  period  in  the  same 
series,  had  to  confront.  For  in  the  earlier  period  the  lines 
of  development  are  comparatively  simple — few  forms  to  con¬ 
sider  and  few  surviving  representatives  of  the  forms.  More¬ 
over,  the  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  Conquest 
has  a  clearly  defined  and  simple  individuality  of  its  own,  and 
when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  literature  and  the  life  of 
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the  rest  of  Europe,  it  does  so  only  in  an  occasional  and  inci¬ 
dental  way.  After  the  Conquest,  however,  the  situation  is 
altogether  changed.  English  literature  is  no  longer  a  thing 
apart,  is  no  longer  sporadic  in  its  manifestations;  but  itself 
a  great  coherent  literature,  it  became  merely  a  part  of  a  greater 
all-comprehending  medieval  literature,  French,  Latin,  and 
Teutonic.  Its  forms,  its  endeavors,  its  thought,  all  grow 
richer  and  more  complex  than  ever  before.  With  its 
growth  in  extent  such  purely  technical  questions  as  those  of 
authorship,  authenticity,  and  dialect,  also  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  historian  of  the  period.  Some  of 
these  questions  which  are  still  fairly  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy,  as,  for  example,  the  source  of  The  pearl,  Professor 
Schofield  is  perhaps  inclined  to  treat  as  too  definitely  set¬ 
tled.  In  a  work  of  such  abounding  detail,  however,  a 
somewhat  dogmatic  fonn  of  statement  was  probably  the 
only  safe  ground  between  the  vague  and  uncertain  and  the 
controversial  tone,  both  of  which  were  to  be  avoided.  In  his 
management  of  detail.  Professor  Schofield  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  successful.  The  book  marches,  it  has  plan  and  order  and 
proportion.  The  mere  bulk  of  the  literature  treated  is  not 
great — not  so  great  as  is  that  of  any  three  later  centuries 
of  English  literature.  The  individual  texts,  however,  nat¬ 
urally  demanded  more  separate  attention,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  merely  Middle  English  literature 
that  Professor  Schofield  has  presented  or  that  he  could  present. 
He  has  given  us  rather  the  English  phase  of  medieval  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  his  volume  the  whole  of  medieval  thought  and 
literary  activity  is  implied. 

The  book  is  constructed  on  a  combined  analytic  and  chron¬ 
ological  plan.  Its  method  is  to  bring  all  the  writings  of  one 
kind  together,  following  out  thus  separately  the  evolution  of 
each  type.  Within  the  limits  of  the  sections,  however,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  types  follows  a  strictly  chronological 
sequence.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvious,  and 
in  no  other  way  could  the  author  so  effectively  have  saved  his 
book  from  becoming  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  dates  and  names. 
The  general  divisions  into  which  the  material  falls  are  not 
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numerous.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Anglo-Latin  literature,  an¬ 
other  on  Anglo-Norman  and  Anglo-French  literature,  a  long 
chapter  on  Romance  and  a  short  one  on  Tales  (fabliaux, 
fables,  etc.),  a  chapter  each  on  historical,  religious,  and  didac¬ 
tic  works,  a  chapter  on  Songs  and  Lyrics,  and  a  page  or  two 
of  conclusion.  One  appendix  gives  a  chronological  table  of 
historical  events  and  of  the  monuments  of  Latin,  French,  and 
English  literature  mentioned  in  the  book,  from  the  Conquest 
to  1400,  and  a  second  gives  copious  bibliographical  references 
arranged  to  correspond  to  the  chapter  divisions.  The  section 
of  the  book  which  makes  the  strongest  separate  impression  is 
naturally  that  dealing  with  romance,  partly  because  of  its 
length  and  partly  because  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  partly  also  because  Professor  Schofield  is  here  writ¬ 
ing  con  amove  and  is  drawing  upon  a  store  of  information  and 
experience  which  serves  his  every  purpose.  The  special  stu¬ 
dent  might  be  glad  to  tarry  longer  here  and  there  at 
certain  points  on  the  way,  but  the  author  has  wisely  refused 
to  sacrifice  his  view  of  the  whole  by  disproportionate  discus¬ 
sion  of  doubtful  and  disputed  questions.  Moreover,  the  chap¬ 
ter  is  not  merely  clear  and  orderly — it  succeeds  also  in  con¬ 
veying  to  the  reader  a  realizing  sense  of  the  infinite  variety 
and  charm  of  medieval  romance.  One  naturally  misses  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Chaucer  and  the  Gawain  poet,  the  detailed  treatment 
of  whom  is  reserved  for  a  second  volume.  It  seems  a  bit 
undramatic  to  give  all  the  preliminaries  and  then  stop  just 
short  of  the  climax.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  vary 
in  length  and  in  interest  according  to  the  subject-matter  which 
they  treat.  Even  unpromising  subjects,  however,  are  shown 
not  to  be  without  significance  and  human  interest.  The  great 
body  of  religious  and  didactic  literature,  for  example,  which 
it  would  be  so  easy  for  a  literary  historian  to  dismiss  as  dull, 
uninspired  and  unprofitable,  is  generously,  yet  withal  fairly, 
estimated. 

Whatever  final  estimate  may  be  placed  upon  Professor  Scho¬ 
field’s  book,  there  can  be  no  question  that  for  the  student  of 
today  he  has  written  the  necessary,  the  essential  book,  for  the 
period  he  has  treated.  Both  special  student  and  general  reader 
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may  go  to  it  for  help  and  guidance.  What  Gaston  Paris  did 
for  medieval  French  literature  in  his  well-known  manual,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schofield  has  done  for  Middle  English  literature;  and 
were  the  master  here  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  pupil,  we 
can  not  doubt  that  he  would  accept  it  with  approbation  and 
delight. 

George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 


The  American  Constitution — By  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson.  New  Yoik: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1908.  259  p.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Stimson’s  book  on  the  Constitution  consists  of  his 
lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  delivered  in  the  autumn  of 
1907.  The  lecture  style  is  retained  in  the  printed  volume,  and, 
while  at  times  the  resulting  colloquialism  seems  out  of  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  effect 
is  not  unpleasant.  Mr.  Stimson  argues  strenuously  for  that 
view  of  our  Constitution — and  it  is  the  only  sound  view — 
which  regards  it  as  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  American  people  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  funda¬ 
mental  and  traditional  Anglo-Saxon  liberties  were  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  their  government,  national  and  local,  carried  on. 
Mr.  Stimson  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  history  of  English 
constitutional  development,  and  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman 
elements  in  that  development,  with  their  conflicting  views  of 
sovereignty.  Particularly  happy  are  some  of  the  author’s 
applications  of  constitutional  history  and  doctrine  to  matters 
of  present-day  interest.  He  makes  it  perfectly  plain  in  how 
great  danger  the  American  people  are  at  the  present  moment 
of  being  led,  thru  ignorance  or  forgetfulness,  to  overlook 
fundamental  principles  in  the  nervous  search  for  temporary 
expedients  with  which  to  check  or  to  overcome  economic  or 
political  evils.  The  temper  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  widely  and  intelligently  read. 

We  must  object,  however,  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Stimson  that  under  our  Constitution  “  the  judicial  powers  are 
almost  negligible,  for,  in  a  sense,  the  courts  have  none  ” 
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(p.  135).  If  he  will  read  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  Kansas  v.  Colorado,  Mr. 
Stimson  will  see  that  the  United  States  courts  possess  all  the 
judicial  power  that  ever  was  inherent  in  the  sovereign  people 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Being  a  good 
lawyer,  he  would,  we  think,  deduce  from  that  decision  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  writ  of  injunction,  being  an  element  of  the 
judicial  power,  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government. 

Nor  are  we  clear  that  the  statements  made  concerning  the 
14th  amendment  (p.  137)  are  either  correct  or  fully  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  meaning  of  that  most  far-reaching  addition  to 
our  national  Constitution.  Being  the  last  word  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  people,  is  it  not  true,  for  example,  that  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment  repeals  or  nullifies  so  much  of  the  earlier  i  ith  amendment 
as  may  be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  it?  No  one  doubts  that 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Constitution  regarding  the  mode 
of  choosing  a  president  and  vice-president  were  repealed  or 
nullified  in  this  way  by  the  adoption  of  the  12th  amendment. 

What  Mr.  Stimson  says  about  the  proposal  to  elect  federal 
judges  (p.  193-94)  is  not  strong  enough.  Not  only  are  the 
arguments  which  he  adduces  in  opposition  to  the  election  of 
federal  judges  conclusive,  but  there  is  one  argument  which 
he  does  not  mention  which  is  more  powerful  still.  The  moment 
a  federal  judge  is  elected  by  any  constituency,  that  moment 
he  will  cease  to  be  a  national  officer,  and  will  become  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  particularist,  reflecting  the  views  and  opinions  of  those 
who  have  chosen  him.  When  appointed  by  the  President,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  federal  judge  becomes  thereby  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  officer,  and  he  can  freely  serve  the  whole  nation  and 
its  highest  interests,  regardless  of  the  momentary  clamor  which 
may  rise  about  him  from  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
serves.  If  federal  judges  are  to  be  national,  they  must  be 
chosen  by  some  one  who  represents  the  nation  in  its  entirety. 
That  some  one  is  the  President,  and  the  President  alone. 


Professor  Poor,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  newly  pub¬ 
lished  Solar  system  gives  in  attractive  and  thoroly  readable 
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form  the  main  facts  relating  to  our  visible  universe.  He  takes 
occasion  to  correct  not  a  few  popular  errors  and  brings  the 
statement  of  modern  knowledge  down  to  date.  He  is  rather 
severe,  but  not  unduly  so,  upon  the  extraordinary  views  of 
Lowell  in  regard  to  Mars  and  its  so-called  “canals.”  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1908.  310  p.  $2.00.) 

Students  and  teachers  of  mathematics  will  find  no  little 
amusement  and  much  profit  in  working  thru  from  time  to 
time  the  various  chapters  of  White’s  Scrapbook  of  elementary 
mathematics.  The  author  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
well-known  and  some  little  known  mathematical  curiosities, 
and  his  book  is  decidedly  worth  having  and  studying.  (Chi¬ 
cago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1908.  248  p.) 

The  newer  methods  of  teaching  algebra  are  brought  out  in 
Graphic  algebra  by  Arthur  Schultze  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City.  His  book  is  a  very  carefully 
made  and  well-arranged  textbook,  and  for  students  of  ad¬ 
vanced  algebra  will  be  found  extremely  valuable.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.  93  p.  80  cents.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  Heroes  of  the  Nation 
Series  is  Miss  Ruth  Putnam’s  Charles  the  Bold.  Particular 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  well-selected  illustrations. 
Miss  Putnam  tells  in  an  attractive  and  authentic  fashion  the 
life  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1908.  484  p.  $1.35.) 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  are  not  much  read,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  an  attempt  making  to  reinstate  them  in  the  interests  of 
classical  students.  Professor  Kingery,  of  Wabash  College, 
has  made  an  admirable  edition  of  Hercules  Furens,  Traades, 
and  Medea.  His  introduction  is  well  done  and  ample.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.  310 p.  60  cents.) 

A  new  elementary  algebra  that  calls  for  no  particular  com¬ 
ment  is  by  Frederick  H.  Somerville  of  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School  of  Philadelphia.  (New  York:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.,  1908.  407  p.  $1.00.) 
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Tuckermann’s  Simplicite  is  an  ingenious  and  suggestive 
reader  of  French  pronunciation.  It  is  naturally  intended  for 
beginners.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Co.,  1908. 
128  p.  50c.) 

It  is  a  joy  to  see  the  newer  books  that  are  coming  from 
the  Clarendon  Press.  No  others  are  so  well  made  and  so 
attractive  to  the  eye.  This  praise  applies  particularly  to  the 
edition  of  Scott’s  Legend  of  Montrose  which  has  just  been 
issued.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1908.  232  p.  2S.) 

A  year  can  be  spent  to  great  advantage  by  secondary  schools 
in  giving  to  their  pupils  a  course  in  physical  geography,  if 
the  method  followed  is  one  that  could  readily  be  based  upon 
the  Laboratory  lessons  in  physical  geography  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Everly,  Blount  &  Walton.  The  book  may  be 
used  by  other  teachers  and  students,  and  makes  provision  for 
notes.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Co.,  1908.  246  p. 
56  cents.) 

An  excellent  reading  book  for  college  students  of  English 
is  provided  by  Professor  Cook  and  Mr.  Tinker,  of  Yale,  in 
their  Select  translations  from  old  English  prose.  The  most 
genuinely  interesting  selections  are  those  from  Bede,  from 
Alfred’s  Orosins,  and  from  Boethius.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1908.  206  p.  $1.25.) 

The  amount  of  apparatus  for  teaching  English  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  great  and  it  is  surprizing  what  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  it  maintains.  A  good  example  is  An  introductory 
course  in  exposition,  by  Miss  Perry,  of  Wellesley.  (New 
York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1908.  218  p.  $1.00.) 

Secondary  school  teachers  who  are  carrying  serious  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  zoology  will  find  much  use  for  the  Laboratory 
manual  of  zoology,  prepared  by  Miss  Burnet  of  the  Wood¬ 
ward  High  School,  Cincinnati.  (New  York:  The 'American 
Book  Company,  1908.  112  p.  50  cents.) 
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An  Opportunity  National  Civic  Federation  has  completed 

for  American  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  500  selected 

Teachers  American  teachers  to  Europe  during  the  com¬ 

ing  autumn  and  winter,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  privilege  of  studying  foreign  educational  institutions, 
problems,  and  methods.  This  plan  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  very 
successful  undertaking  which  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of  London, 
organized  two  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Irelands  The  National  Civic  Federation  has  put 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  its  Department  of  Industrial  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  with  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment  twelve  representative  American  educators  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  as  an  advisory  committee. 

By  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  National  Civic 
Federation  and  the  steamship  companies,  500  selected  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  taken  to  European  ports  and  back  for  a  round-trip 
rate  of  $25.00  for  the  ocean  fare.  Teachers  taking  advantage 
of  this  greatly  reduced  rate,  which  is  in  fact  one-fourth  of  the 
usual  standard  rate,  will  be  given  the  best  accommodations 
available  in  the  second  cabin  of  the  steamships  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  The  second  cabin  accommodation  is  now  much 
better  than  the  usual  first  cabin  accommodation  of  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Teachers  who  prefer  to  travel  in  the  first  cabin 
can  not  take  advantage  of  an  equally  reduced  rate,  but  they 
will  on  application  be  assigned  on  steamships  that  will  carry 
them  to  Europe  and  return  at  the  minimum  published  first 
cabin  rate. 

The  trip  to  Europe  must  be  made  between  the  months  of 
September,  1908,  and  January,  1909,  and  the  return  trip  must 
be  made  between  November,  1908,  and  March  15,  1909.  No 
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teachers  will  be  selected  except  those  engaged  in  elementary 
and  secondary  teaching,  in  industrial  and  technical  schools  of 
elementary  and  secondary  grade,  and  in  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Individual  applications  from  teachers 
will  not  be  considered.  Nominations  must  be  made  by  boards 
of  education,  boards  of  trustees  of  individual  institutions,  or 
other  appropriate  educational  authorities.  In  acting  upon 
these  nominations,  the  National  Civic  Federation  will  give 
preference  to  nominations  made  by  those  educational  authori¬ 
ties  which  propose  to  continue  the  stated  compensation  of  the 
teacher  named  during  his  or  her  absence  on  this  trip.  The 
purpose  of  this  regulation  is  to  induce  educational  authorities 
to  look  upon  the  trip,  not  as  a  mere  holiday  excursion,  but  as 
a  professional  visit  of  study  and  inquiry  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  teachers  themselves,  and  in  that  of  schools  or  school 
systems  which  they  serve.  All  applications  should  be  addrest 
to  the  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  281 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  who  will  give  full  information  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  a  trip  of  any  given  duration. 

Thru  the  generous  and  efficient  co-operation  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Mosely,  the  visiting  American  teachers  will  be  met  by  recep¬ 
tion  committees  at  the  ports  of  arrival,  and  elaborate  plans 
for  their  entertainment,  for  saving  them  unnecessary  expense, 
and  for  directing  and  assisting  their  visits  and  inquiries,  have 
been  made. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  United  States  may  well  vie 
with  each  other  in  sending  their  best  and  most  alert-minded 
teachers  to  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Review  has  called 
Americanism  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  distinguished 
scholar,  residing  in  a  distant  country,  received 
word  that  he  had  been  made  Bachelor  of  Science  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  “  university,”  and  that  the  officers  of  the  institution  offered 
to  make  him  a  Doctor  of  Science  if  he  would  forward  the 
“necessary  graduation  fee”  of  120  marks.  The  statement 
sounded  sufficiently  familiar  to  induce  some  little  examination 
into  the  history  of  the  “  university  ”  in  question.  It  publishes 
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a  catalog  and  possesses  apparently  some  of  the  nominal  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  university.  Its  catalog,  however,  fails  to  give  any 
statement  as  to  its  history,  and  it  does  not  mention  the  date 
of  its  incorporation.  From  another  source,  however,  the  date 
of  incorporation  of  this  “  university  ”  was  ascertained,  and  also 
the  following  facts: 

In  the  year  of  its  incorporation,  this  institution  granted  one 
each  of  the  following  degrees:  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  Ph.D., 
D.C.L.,  and  LL.D.  Of  these,  three  were  granted  to  officers 
of  the  “  university  ”  itself. 

In  the  following  year,  this  rapidly  growing  institution 
granted  two  degrees  of  A.B.,  one  of  B.D.,  one  of  LL.B.,  four 
of  A.M.,  one  of  M.S.,  one  of  LL.M.,  two  of  Ph.D.,  one  of 
S.T.D.,  three  of  D.C.L.,  and  one  of  LL.D.  Of  these  degrees, 
six  were  granted  to  officers  of  the  “  university.” 

Of  the  sixty-four  names  of  graduates  contained  in  the  last 
catalog,  several  individuals  being  enumerated  more  than  once 
under  different  degrees,  twenty-four  are  names  of  officers  of 
the  institution  itself  and  apparently  three  are  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  of  the  officers.  The  faculty  has  fared  rea¬ 
sonably  well.  Ten  of  its  members  have  received  one  degree 
each,  three  of  its  members  have  received  two  degrees,  while  one 
of  its  members  has  been  granted  three  degrees.  The  fourth 
year  since  its  incorporation  has  not  yet  elapsed.  Perhaps  the 
following  sentence  from  the  catalog  will  be  of  service  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  standing  of  the  “  university  ”  :  “  Every  course  and 
every  degree  may  be  taken  in  residence  or  out  of  residence.” 

May  the  assertion  be  ventured  that  this  sort  of  thing  makes 
American  education  ridiculous,  and  that  our  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  prevent  it  is  one  of  the  indications  how  much  the 
American  people  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  distinction  between 
the  real  and  the  sham  ? 


^  .  .  School  officers  who  are  studying  the  question 

Salaries  and  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ... 

Efficiency  teachers  salaries  m  connection  with  teach¬ 

ing  efficiency,  should  make  haste  to  read  with 
care  the  report  upon  the  salaries,  efficiency,  and  improvement 
of  teachers  submitted  to  the  Newton  (Mass.)  School  Com- 
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mittee  by  Superintendent  Spaulding,  and  recently  printed  by 
the  committee  as  a  document.  Mr.  Spaulding  has  gone  care¬ 
fully  into  the  elements  which  should  determine  the  question 
of  teachers’  salaries,  and  has  succeeded  in  devising  and  putting 
into  operation  a  plan  which,  for  communities  not  too  large, 
will  probably  work  extremely  well.  In  brief,  his  proposal  is 
to  fix  a  stated  minimum  or  regular  salary  for  all  permanent 
teachers,  and  then  to  pay  in  excess  of  that  minimum  for  worth 
or  efficiency. 

He  proposes  to  exempt  from  the  present  operation  of  this 
rule  a  certain  number  of  teachers  who,  while  not  highly  effi¬ 
cient,  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  service  faithful,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  devoted,  and  who  are  good  teachers  as  the 
average  standard  goes. 

Mr.  Spaulding  faces  squarely  the  difficult  problem  of  deter¬ 
mining  efficiency,  and  he  comes  to  the  extremely  simple  and 
wholly  logical  conclusion  that  in  such  a  community  as  Newton 
no  method  of  determining  teaching  efficiency  is  open  to  less 
objection  than  the  one  which  accepts  the  best  judgment  of 
masters,  supervisors,  and  superintendent — the  judgment  in 
the  case  of  each  teacher  to  be  deliberately  formulated  by  these 
supervisory  officers  in  consultation,  the  superintendent  direct¬ 
ing  and  assuming  the  final  responsibility  for  the  ultimate 
decision. 

Naturally,  human  judgment  will  not  be  infallible  in  this 
matter,  when  it  is  so  frequently  fallible  in  other  respects. 
Errors  of  judgment  will  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  must 
be  corrected  when  made  known.  But  in  the  long  run,  trained 
school  supervisors,  acting  under  a  high  sense  of  professional 
responsibility,  are  the  best  and  most  equitable  court  of  appeal 
for  a  teacher  to  rest  upon. 

Superintendent  Spaulding’s  report  is  of  much  more  than 
local  interest. 


^  ^  .  The  question  what  studies  should  be  re- 

College  Admission  .  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Requirements  quired  for  admission  to  college  so  as  to 
secure  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a 
collegiate  course  is  a  perennial  one,  and  much  thought  has 
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already  been  given  to  it  by  the  faculties  in  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  Fifty  years  ago  the  movement  to  increase 
college  requirements  was  in  the  right  direction,  for  too  little 
preparation  was  then  demanded  for  entrance,  but  it  is  now 
the  testimony  of  a  majority  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
that  these  requirements  in  the  leading  colleges  have  become 
excessive.  They  induce  hurried  and  superficial  work  in  prep¬ 
aration;  they  protract  unduly  the  period  of  pupilage;  and  they 
have  made  a  higher  education  more  expensive  and  thereby  less 
accessible,  except  to  the  wealthier  classes  who  do  not  always 
possess  the  gj^eatest  intellectual  ability,  and  are  more  likely  to 
become  intell^tual  degenerates.  As  most  of  the  ablest  men 
come  from  me  poorer  classes,  it  would  be  both  a  public  and 
a  private  cnjamity  if  it  should  become  harder  for  poor  boys 
and  girls  of\ability  to  gain  the  mental  culture  they  desire.  It 
would  be  a  sml  more  grievous  loss  if  by  postponing  the  time 
of  graduation  family  life  should  be  impaired.  The  longer 
marriage  is  delayed,  the  less  likely  men  are  to  marry.  A  col¬ 
lege  education  should  not  contribute  to  the  modem  tendency 
to  celibacy.  Detrimental  as  the  increase  of  college  require¬ 
ments  may  be  to  economic  and  social  interests,  it  may  be  even 
more  harmful  to  sound  scholarship.  Sufficient  time  is  not  now 
given  in  preparatory  schools — which  fit  for  the  best  colleges — 
if  we  can  trust  the  testimony  of  competent  teachers,  to  properly 
assimilate  the  mental  food  which  the  schools  supply.  There 
is  too  much  cramming  and  too  little  leisure  for  reflection  and 
review.  What  is  hastily  acquired  is  more  readily  lost.  Less 
is  known  than  if  less  were  taught.  An  inferior  quality  of 
scholarship  is  produced,  where  the  pupil  is  hurried  over  so 
much  ground,  and  forced  to  learn  so  many  subjects  that  one 
study  soon  obliterates  the  impression  made  by  another.  Phy¬ 
sicians  also  complain  that  the  amount  required  for  admission 
seriously  interferes  with  the  normal  physical  development.  Not 
enough  time  is  left  for  rest,  for  play  and  outdoor  exercise. 

The  present  condition  has  arisen  not  only  from  the  laudable 
effort  of  the  colleges  to  improve  their  scholarship,  but  from 
the  increasing  desire  of  their  faculties  to  carry  on  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  less  elementary  work.  The  departments  of  French, 
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and  German,  and  history,  and  English,  and  some  of  the 
sciences,  demanded  more  consideration  in  preparatory  schools. 
Optional  courses  soon  became  a  necessity  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  conflicting  claims  of  these  different  departments,  and,  on 
the  whole,  these  options — where  they  have  been  wisely  regu¬ 
lated — have  been  advantageous.  They  have  fostered  individual 
peculiarities  and  have  brought  to  the  colleges  many  who 
would  not  have  chosen  a  collegiate  education,  had  they  been 
restricted  to  the  rigid  courses  in  the  classics  and  mathematics 
which  fonnerly  prevailed,  but  they  have  not  diminished  the 
increment  of  college  requirements. 

When  Smith  was  opened  in  1875  it  adopted  the  prevailing 
requirements  of  New  England  colleges.  Since  then  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  geometry  have  been  advanced  150  per  cent,  and 
in  algebra  50  per  cent.  The  requirements  in  English  and  his¬ 
tory  have  been  more  than  doubled ;  an  elementary  in  a  modem 
language  or  in  the  sciences  has  been  added;  and  while  the 
classic  requirements  have  remained  nominally  about  the  same 
in  amount,  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  reading  at  sight 
and  prose  composition  has  necessitated  more  work  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  examinations.  Corresponding  changes  may  be 
found  in  all  the  leading  colleges  for  men  and  women.  These 
changes  were  initiated  for  the  most  part  without  intercollegiate 
conference  or  sanction,  and  without  consulting  preparatory 
schools.  The  ambitious  younger  colleges  were  constrained  to 
follow  the  lead  of  older  institutions  lest  they  should  be  charged 
with  maintaining  a  lower  standard.  On  the  assumption  that 
the  standard  of  scholarship  in  a  college  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  required  for  admission,  their  faculties  generally 
were  unwilling  to  oppose  the  movement  for  increase,  even  when 
some  of  the  more  experienced  members  were  convinced  that 
it  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  intellectual  life;  until 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  just  about  twice  as  much  work  is  re¬ 
quired  today  as  was  required  fifty  years  ago  to  enter  the  lead¬ 
ing  American  colleges.  There  are  many  schools  indeed — es¬ 
pecially  in  the  South  and  West — which  bear  the  name  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university,  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  still 
altogether  too  lax,  and  whose  standard  of  scholarship  is  de- 
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plorably  low.  But  they  are  not  representative  types  of  the 
American  college.  They  should  more  properly  be  classified 
with  high  schools,  and  no  account  need  therefore  be  taken  of 
them  in  this  discussion. 

In  consequence  of  existing  conditions  it  has  been  proposed 
to  shorten  the  college  course  to  three  instead  of  four  years,  on 
the  ground  that  students  are  really  a  year  in  advance  of  what 
they  were  a  generation  ago,  but  that  seems  an  unsatisfactory 
remedy  for  the  evil,  for  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
year  of  college  life  is  not  more  profitable  to  most  students  than 
an  extra  year  would  be  in  preparatory  schools. 

The  colleges  for  women,  thus  far,  have  been  constrained  by 
the  desire  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  women  for  a  col¬ 
legiate  education  to  adopt  substantially  the  same  requirements 
for  admission  as  the  colleges  for  men.  That  demonstration  has 
now  been  made.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  that  women  can  meet  as  successfully  and  profitably  as 
men  do  the  highest  tests  of  scholarship.  No  concessions  have 
been  asked  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  truly  liberal  culture  on 
account  of  their  intellectual  inferiority.  The  colleges  for  wo¬ 
men  are  now  in  a  position  to  act  with  greater  independence; 
and  they  can  adopt  such  regulations  as  may  seem  best  to  se¬ 
cure  the  mental  culture  which  the  college  represents,  without 
implying  the  incompetency  of  women  for  a  collegiate  education. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  an  opportune  time  for  them  to  give  a 
thoro  revision  of  college  requirements,  and  to  determine  what 
changes  can  be  made  to  liberalize  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  education  which  these  colleges  aim  to  give. — From  the 
Annual  Report  of  President  Seely e  of  Smith  College,  ipo/. 


The  American  Branch  of  the  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  is  issuing  a  series  of  timely  and  authoritative 
pamphlets  on  questions  dealing  with  the  development  of  in¬ 
ternational  good-will.  Those  already  issued  are:  Program 
of  the  International  Conciliation,  by  Baron  d’  Estoumelles  de 
Constant;  Results  of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  and  a  League  of  Peace,  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  Results  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference,  by  Baron  d’Estournelles  de 
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Constant  and  David  Jayne  Hill;  and  Work  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  of  the  State 
Department.  The  series  will  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
important  libraries  thruout  the  country,  and  copies  will  be 
mailed  to  institutions  or  individuals,  without  charge,  upon 
application  to  the  office  of  the  International  Conciliation,  Sub¬ 
station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Educational  Review  finds  it  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  call  attention  to  objectionable  practises  in  some  part  of 
the  field  of  education  which  are  brought  to  its  notice  by  read¬ 
ers  and  correspondents. 

The  Superintendent  of  schools  in  a  large  city  has  recently 
sent  to  the  Educational  Review  a  copy  of  a  letter  addrest  to 
him  officially  by  a  business  corporation.  The  Superintendent 
who  received  the  letter  objected,  not  unnaturally,  to  its  con¬ 
tents.  So  does  the  Educational  Review.  The  letter  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  You  often  need  desirable  persons  for  various  positions  in 
your  High  School.  We  wish  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  finding 
the  right  candidates  for  such  places.  The  service  charge  to  our 
members  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  first  year’s  salary.  If  you,  or  some 
one  whom  you  may  select  will  report  neve  vacancies  to  us,  we 
will  pay  5  per  cent,  of  the  ‘  service  charge  ’  when  the  position 
is  filled  by  our  applicant.  An  application  blank  for  membership 
with  us  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  We  shall  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  faculty. 

“  Please  let  us  hear  from  you  soon,  as  we  wish  to  employ  a 
representative  in  your  city.” 


